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NTO THE VALLEYS OF — 
IEAFNESS rides the “600”! 


WAR’S URGENCIES 
helped produce this 
Sonotone with nearly 

doubled power! 




















ANY people who never before could 
get power or comfort enough to 
use a hearing aid successfully now hear 


os 


well with the Sonotone “600”! 


For this new Sonotone has double 
the power of any of our previous mod- 
els—reaching deeper than ever before 
into the valleys of hearing loss—and 
offering clearer, easier, farther hear- 
ing to millions of hearing aid users. 


suppresses background din—permit- 
ting easy conversation and relaxation 
in crowds, traffic, office! 

' From Sonotone’s war pro- 
y duction of great quantities 
5 eg of midget tubes and head- 

sets came many of the 
secrets of this new power 


Before you buy any hearing aid, see 
this wonderful new Sonotone “600”, 
and learn about Sonotone’s plan of in- 
telligent care for your hearing down 


and its control. The 
Sonotone “600” hearing aid circuit is 
so sensitive and flexible that many now 
hear better with smaller batteries and 


through the years. 
Offices in 207 cities across the country 


THE AMAZING 


volume halfway on. Its power can be SL-FOCAL CONTROL 


matched more closely than ever before 

to the individual need— permitting use 

of full volume with comfort, to those 
who must have volume to 
hear. New war-born receives 
ers reveal the color and 
character ofthe user’s voice, 
his friends’ voices, all be- 
loved sounds! 


The New 


SONOTONE ‘600 


In Can 


But to many, the greatest wonder of 
all is the new Bi-Focal Control, which 
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A New Kind of 


ORE than eighty years ago that 
M great professor of “elocution,” 

Melville Bell, made a system of 
written symbols to facilitate ease and ac- 
curacy in speech-teaching. He called it 
“Visible Speech.” 

His son, the famous Alexander Graham 
Bell, used these symbols widely in teaching 
speech to the deaf, and particularly in train- 
ing teachers. Nothing has ever been found 
that was so helpful in conveying a clear 
understanding of the action of the speech 
organs in producing intelligible sounds. 

The younger Bell also made extensive ex- 
periments in the hope of inventing an elec- 
trical appliance that would reproduce 
speech visually, thus enabling the deaf pu- 
pils in whom he was so much interested to 
see spoken language as rapidly and clearly 
as others heard it. He did not succeed in 
making this instrument, but it was from 
his effort in that direction that the tele- 
phone became a reality. 

It is particularly interesting, and more 
than a little romantic, to hear that just the 
other day, in the great laboratories of the 
telephone company which bears his name, 
an instrument was born which may bring 
to reality Alexander Graham Bell’s dream 
of speech that is truly visible. There was 
a demonstration of the appliance at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories on November 8th, 


“Visible Speech” 


1945, following months of research and 
study. 


“The deaf can read this language,” said 
Howard W. Blakeslee in the Washington 
Post. “Persons of normal hearing learn to 
read it about as fast as a foreign language. 
The tubes also record this sound language 
on paper in permanent form.” 

‘Observers can see at a glance the char- 
acter of the sound, whether speech, music, 
or noise. A man who has been deaf since 
birth watched the changing patterns of 
light, and repeated aloud words which had 
been spoken by members of the audience. ° 
Women, who had been trained to read the 
patterns, took part in a telephone conver- 
sation which they could not hear, but which 
was carried to the audience through am- 
plifiers. 

“The most obvious problem of the to- 
tally deaf adult,” says a release from the 
Telephone Laboratories, “is to perceive 
words’ spoken to him. Since each spoken 
sound and word has its own pattern, prac- 
tice will eventually equip the deaf person 
with a vocabulary of patterns as extensive 
as he is willing to acquire. But the sys- 
tem goes beyond this; it conveys factors 
of timing and emphasis which carry much 
of the emotional content of speech. While 
a skilled lip reader can follow well-articu- 
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THE MAN IN THE PICTURE, BORN DEAF, HAS LEARNED TO RECOGNIZE SPOKEN WORDS 
ON THE SCREEN, AND HAS IMPROVED HIS OWN SPEECH AND VOICE. 


lated speech, he has difficulty with care- 
less talkers, and he cannot readily per- 
ceive the variations which differentiate be- 
tween dialects. The deaf man who partici- 
pated in the demonstration had practiced 
lip reading all his life, but in the ten 
months in which he has been working with 
Visible Speech he has become more profi- 
cient in his new vocabulary than in lip 
reading. 

*A less obvious problem, but a more se- 
rious one to the deaf person, is learning to 
talk. -All of us know how flat is the tone of 
the seriously deaf person; unable to hear 
the finer shadings of his own voice, he is 
likely to speak in a monotone and often 
his voice is distinctly unpleasant. Totally 
deaf persons even have difficulty in being 
understood. This has proved a serious so- 
cial handicap to the totally deaf. The man 
who took part in the demonstration has 
greatly improved his ability to talk, and 
also to add emotional color to his speech.” 

Just as a deaf person can be taught by 
Visible Speech, so can a normally hearing 
person be taught to pronounce words in an 
unfamiliar language or dialect. The dif- 
ferences of dialect are readily perceptible 
in Visible Speech patterns. After some of 


the trained women at the Laboratories had 
become proficient in “reading” patterns of 
English, their instructor found that when 
she spoke French, a language they did not 
know, they pronounced the French words 
quite understandably. 

The scientists at the Laboratories have 
not yet had an opportunity to work with 
young deaf children. What can be done for 
them, of course, is the question of chief 
interest and importance to readers of the 
Votta Review. The scientists are confi- 
dent that the appliance will be of great 
value in their instruction, and it is hoped 
that experiments will be under way in the 
near future. 

Meanwhile, educators of the deaf who 
have seen demonstrations state unhesitat- 
ingly that this new Visible Speech holds 
value in the fields of speech correction for 
both the deaf and the hearing, and in the 
teaching of languages. “We are looking 
forward with keen interest,” said Dr. C. D. 
O’Connor, President of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, “to the outcome of 
studies to determine the value of this meth- 
od in initial speech teaching for young deaf 
children.” 
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Creative and Expressive Activities 
for Young Deaf Children, | 


By Vircinia S. GUTHRIE 


EAF children, perhaps even more 
than hearing ones, need as many 


and as varied opportunities for 
making use of creative and expressive ac- 
tivities as we can possibly give them. Since 
they are deprived of the normal means of 
expression, or at best have obtained it the 
hard way, it seems incredible that anyone 
who hopes to help them attain any optimal 
adjustment would not fight to overcome any 
obstacle in the way of such development. 

This is an attempt to define “creative and 
expressive activities,” to show how they 
can be carried on in a school-room. situa- 
tion, to answer the objections that have 
been made regarding them, and to present 
their case strongly enough and vividly 
enough so that every teacher of the deaf, 
every supervisor, every administrator will 
insist that they be made a part of the edu- 
cational program. 

The definition may seem obvious: all 
activities that permit the child to create 
something and to express ideas. They in- 
clude Graphic and Plastic Arts—painting, 
finger-painting, work with crayons, scissors 
and paper, clay, and the crafts; Rhythmic 
Activities—bodily rhythms, use of instru- 
ments, dancing and dramatization; Con- 
struction—wood-working, block building, 
sand, etc.; Dramatic Play, such as house- 
keeping, “dressing up,” dramatization of 
stories and familiar experiences, and that 
play which naturally accompanies rhythmic 
and construction activities. 

There are a number of reasons for the 
omission of these activities in schools for 
the deaf. Perhaps the most outstanding is 
that they are time-consuming. So much em- 
phasis is placed upon specialized training 
of the deaf child—speech, lip reading, lan- 
guage, sense training, and the like—that 
actually very little time remains for the 
‘omplete, well rounded training of the 


whole child. The importance of this spe- 
cific training is obvious; the results show. 
The importance and the results of the crea- 
live and expressive activities are not so ap- 
parent nor so tangible. 

A second excuse is that the physical set- 
up of the school is not suited to these ac- 
tivities. They require a good deal of space. 
In one school, an easel and some water 
paints -were requested for the beginning 
class, and were refused “because the chil- 
dren might get paint on the floor”! The 
schedule is not suited to the activities; they 
require too much supervision; they take too 
much time. Even the teacher herself often 
makes the objection on these very grounds 
—the space, the time, the supervision. “Be- 
sides,” she says, “I can’t teach art! Why, 
I can’t draw a thing.” 

In some schools dramatization in any 
form is verboten, on the basis that gestur- 
ing and pantomime are a form of signing, 
and that the children learn at an early age 
that ideas can be expressed with the hands, 
that communication without words is ap- 
proved. 

Still another objection is the expense of 
the materials, and the difficulty in obtain- 
ing them. 

But all these things are not true. It is 
true that smearing paint on paper, and 
pinching and poking clay into grotesque 
shapes, and playing with blocks and trains 
and cars, and dancing and “play-acting” do 
take time. And it is equally true that there 
is never enough time in any day for any 
teacher to accomplish what she had hoped 
to accomplish with any child. It is true 
that a schedule girded in closely by hours 


and minutes is neater than one that 
“gives”; it might even be true that to set 


up a schedule and to follow it rigidly would 
make one feel safer, might be balm to that 
driving conscientiousness that seems to ha- 
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rass so many of us! It is easier, if you are 
looking for the easy way, to teach by the 
book, in other words to teach prescribed 
subject matter, than it is to teach children; 
it is easier to forget about the paints and 
the clay than to bother about making them 
and cleaning up after them. 


Think It Over 


Right here is the place to stop and think, 
or better still to write down: What are my 
objectives? What am I trying to do? 

Do I want to turn out a group of excel- 
lent lipreaders, with fine speech and natu- 
ral language—regardless of what kinds of 
thoughts and dispositions and emotions 
they possess? 

Do I want to turn out a group of artists, 
handy with a paint brush but unable to un- 
derstand or be understood in a hearing 
world? 

Do I want to turn out a half-and-half 
product—a group of children who have 
learned to play and never to work, who 
dart from one activity to another and never 
persist or concentrate, who are haphazard 
lip readers with mediocre speech and a 
meaningless smattering of knowledge of 
“the arts?” 

Or do I want to turn out a group of well 
rounded, well adjusted human beings who 
happen to be deaf, who have learned to lip 
read because of a boundless curiosity and 
desire for knowledge; who have learned to 
speak because they have been well taught 
and because of their need for communica- 
tion with people—and because they have 
something to talk about; who have learned 
to work and to play both alone and with a 
group; who have learned persistence and 
concentration and respect for the rights 
and abilities of others; who have gained 
momentum in the beginning and the devel- 
opment of thoughts and ideas, and the de- 
sire and techniques with which to express 
them; who have experienced the thrill of 
creating; who have developed initiative and 
the ability to solve problems at their own 
level; who have constantly raised'their own 
standards of behavior and achievement, 
have tried and failed and tried again; who 
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have received a spark of the beauty that is 
in the world, and their own ability to add 
to it. 

There can be but one answer. There are 
many ways to achieve this kind of teaching 
—and permitting and encouraging creative 
and expressive activities is one of them. 

* Let’s summarize how it is done. 


Graphic and Plastic Arts 


Painting: materials and activities 

1. An easel with a tray to hold paints, the 
center of the drawing field at the child’s 
eye-level. 

2. Large sheets of wrapping paper or 
newsprint, approximately 18” x 24”. 

3. Tempera paints (powdered), which 
are easy-flowing, washable, non-poisonous, 
Present only red, blue, and yellow at first; 
later, add other primary colors and black, 

4. Brushes with long handles and soft 
bristles, one inch long and one-half to three. 
fourths inches wide, one for each color of 
paint, preferably with the handles painted 
to match each color. 

5. Paint containers, such as small cheese 
glasses or jars. 

6. Smocks or aprons made of cloth or 
oilcloth, to provide ample protection. 

7. QOilcloth or linoleum under the easel. 


The teacher’s part 


You need not be an “artist” to allow the 
children to have this experience. Your 
part is simply to set the stage for them. Set 
up the equipment before the children ar. 
rive. Set the stage for success. 

Have a few understood rules. For exan- 
ple, “Put on an apron before starting to 
paint.” “Paint only on the paper.” “Wipe 
up paint that is spilled.” ‘Take turns.” 

Treat spilling as an accident, and mat- 
ter-of-factly show the child how to clean up. 

Be on hand to remove the finished page 
or to give any help that is needed, but 
don’t “hover.” Allow as much independ 
ence as possible. The amount of teachet 
participation will decrease steadily as the 
children learn the routine. 

Allow freedom of use. For example, lé 
them mix the colors on the page, evel 
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though the result will not be “pretty”; they 
love to watch the colors drip and run to- 
gether. Later, when they are past the ex- 
perimental, manipulative stage, they may 
need to be shown how to hold and use the 
brush, wiping it on the edge of the con- 
tainer. 

Give the child time to finish what he is 
painting. One page may satisfy him as a 
“turn,” or he may want to do several. If he 
is to be stopped to go into another activity, 
warn him in advance and let him finish 
his page. ; 

Give the youngest children one color at 
atime. Provide the older ones with an ex- 
tra container for mixing colors. 

Sometimes two children like to paint at 
the same time, often each ignoring what the 
other is doing on the same page, and later 
producing a “cooperative picture.” 

Put the child’s name and the date on each 
painting. Save them and watch the prog- 
ress. Avoid comparing one child’s work 
with another’s, but it sometimes helps to 
show the child his own progress. Occasion- 
ally display the paintings on the wall. 

For variation, use crayons at the’ easel; 
or let the children “paint” with water on 
the blackboard or sidewalk. 

Know what to expect at each age-level.* 


Fingerpainting 
Fingerpainting materials 
1. Fingerpaint, which can be bought or 
made. Two recipes: 

Mix one cup of laundry starch with 
cold water to make a paste. Add a quart 
of boiling water and cook until clear, 
stirring constantly. Allow to cool a bit. 
Add 11% cups of soap flakes or powder, 
mixing thoroughly. Add dry Tempera or 
liquid :poster-paint for desired color, mix- 
ing thoroughly. Keep in covered, wide- 
mouthed jars. 

Cook 14 cup of cornstarch and 1 cup 
of water, stirring constantly. Bring to a 
boil. Allow to cool and add colors. 

2. Fingerpaint paper or other “slick” 
paper. (Shelf paper is fine.) Use sheets 
approximately 12” x 18” or larger. 





*See summary at end of article. 
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3. Tongue depressors or spoons for dip- 
ping the paint. 

4. Table covered with oilcloth or lino- 
leum, or linoleum squares to be put on the 
regular low table. 

5. Newspapers to put finished wet paint- 
ings on. 

6. Smocks or aprons for protection. 

7. Two pans of water are preferable— 
one that is kept clean for dipping the paper, 
and one for washing hands. It is also a 
good idea to have a supply of paper towels 
nearby. 

8. Cleaning cloth for wiping the table. 
The teacher’s part 

If fingerpainting is new to you, don’t be 
afraid to try it. It is actually more an ac- 
tivity for emotional release than for “art” 
with young children, although some really 
lovely things can be produced by older 
ones. Sometimes the children who would 
profit most from it are the most reluctant 
to try it, and need encouragement. 

As in all activities, have the “stage set” 
before the children start. See that they 
have on a smock or apron, with sleeves 
pulled up high. 

Dip the paper in water and spread it 
smooth on the table before the child. (By 
the age of 5, they like to do this for them. 
selves.) Put about a teaspoonful of the 
fingerpaint on the wet paper. Start (any 
age) with just one color, which they may 
choose; later they like to mix the colors. 

Experiment with the paint yourself, as 
you may want to show older children dif- 
ferent techniques, such as the use of finger- 
tips, fists, arms, fingernails, patting the 
paint for effect, etc. 

When the child has finished a painting, 
put it on a newspaper to dry. (It will 
stick to a table or other hard surface.) 
Wipe off the table before starting an- 
other. Even very young children may do 
this for themselves. 

If the paintings are to be put up in the 
room, they may need to be pressed on the 
wrong side with a warm iron, or placed 
under heavy books when dry, as they tend 
to curl. 
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Working with Clay 
Materials, activities, and the teacher’s part 

l. If there is native clay in your vicin- 
ity, use that. The children would enjoy 
going along some day to dig clay. To pre- 
pare this clay for use. it may need to be 
put through a coarse strainer to free it 
from sticks and pebbles. 

2. Clay may be purchased in powdered 
form. To prepare it for use, soak it over- 
night in a heavy container, such as a crock- 
ery jar. Stir it with a large spoon, or work 
with your hands until it can be made into 
balls. 

3. To keep either kind of clay in condi- 
tion for use, make it into balls about the 
size of a large apple, with a hole in each. 
Keep the balls in a covered container; if 
the clay gets hard, fill the holes with water, 
and keep covered with a wet cloth. 

4. Older children like “tools” with which 
to work with their clay—tongue-depressors, 
cookie-cutters, orange sticks, a rolling pin, 
blunt knives, etc. | 

5. Work on a table covered with oilcloth 
or linoleum, or provide mats of linoleum or 
wallboard for each child to work on. Even 
the young children can clean their places 
at the table with a damp cloth when they 
have finished working. 

6. Provide aprons or smocks for the pro- 
tection of clothes. 

7. When the child has finished working, 
he may make a “ball with a hole in the 
middle” to put it away. Or he may want 
to save his piece to dry. Have a shelf for 
these drying pieces. Older children may 
want to paint their dried pieces. Pieces 
that have hardened and are not wanted per- 
manently may be pounded into a powder 
and made into clay again. 

8. Know what to expect at each age- 
level.* 


Paper Work 


Materials and activities 


1. Crayons (use the large hexagonal 
ones for children up to 6; regular size for 
older ones). 


*See summary at end of article. 
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2. Newsprint or manila paper, to he 
used at an easel or on the table; 18” x 24” 
or 12” x 18” for younger children; 9” x 12” 
or 12” x 18” for the older ones. Sometimes 
older children enjoy working with crayons 
on colored construction paper. 

3. Scissors with good, sharp blades and 
blunt ends. 

4. Paste. 

5. Colored chalk or pastels for older 
children. 

The teacher’s part 

Allow very little work with crayons for 
children under 4, as it requires the use of 
small muscles that are not highly devel. 
oped in young children. That is the rea. 
son for large materials for little children. 

Provide large sheets of paper—not out 
lined pictures to be filled in. However, old- 
er children enjoyed coloring pictures in 
“workbooks” in connection with reading 
work. 

Allow freedom of work, rather than di- 
rect what is to be done. Know what to 
expect at each age-level.* 

Mark the pieces with the child’s name 
and the date, and save them to show prog- 
ress. Occasionally they may be displayed 
in the room. 

Provide individual paste containers ( glass 
casters make good ones) or give each child 
a little paste on a small piece of paper. 
For the little ones, fingers are easier to use 
than brushes. Provide pieces of paper nap- 
kins to wipe fingers. It may be necessary 
to show them how to spread the paste thin 
instead of putting it on in lumps. 

Don’t be too distressed if they eat the 
paste (it has a peppermint flavor), but dis 
courage it. 

Encourage the children to help clean up 
after cutting. The younger ones *will snip 
paper into many tiny bits; they are learn 
ing to manipulate the scissors. Older ones 
enjoy scrapbooks, with pictures cut from 
magazines or of their own creation. These 
may be selected at random or follow 4 
theme, and may be used in connection with 
their speech, lipreading, and language work. 

Know what to expect at each age-level.* 

(Continued on page 724) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Beginning Among Hearing Children 


Ruth Ellen, four and a half, is attending 
a nursery school for hearing children, and 
receiving private lessons at a speech clinic. 


again. I appreciate it more each time, 

as I recognize so many of the problems 
which are common to all of us. Ruth is 
having a very delightful summer. She at- 
tends a nursery school for hearing children, 
and goes to the beach every afternoon ex- 
cept when it is raining. She is brown and 
well. She comes home happy and tired, 
but soon relaxes and is ready to resume 
play for a while and then to bed. 

Her teacher was away for a month, and 
Ruth’s speech lessons were at a standstill; 
but she has picked up many new lip read- 
ing words from her association with the 
other children. All of her playmates have 
normal hearing, and most of the time they 
are understanding and display remarkable 
patience with Ruth. 

I have been pleased to notice that when- 
ever Ruth hears a door slam. or thunder 
she calls attention to it by pointing to her 
ear. It is probably nothing more than vi- 
bration, but it is good to know she is con- 
scious of her ears as a means of hearing. 
Her teacher thinks she has a little hearing. 

Ruth has a sweet, natural voice when 
jabbering, but when she attempts to speak, 
the tone of her voice is gutteral. For a long 
time she called me “baba,” even after she 
learned to say “mama.” Her teacher 
dropped the effort to teach “mama” for a 
while, as Ruth’s tone was very nasal; but 
now she is learning to say it properly. 

I imagine we all wonder when our chil- 
dren will commence to realize that they 
are different. Ruth’s teacher seems to think 
we have a race against time to teach Ruth 
to read lips and communicate with people 
before she realizes she is different. If she 


|: was so nice to get the Roundabout 


an do both fairly well, it will be so much 


easier for her when she becomes conscious 


of her deafness. Thus far, she has only 
hearing playmates, and it is remarkable 
how the children communicate with her. 
They use speech only, seldom gestures, and 
are much more natural with her than adults, 
who often seem at a loss when they first 
meet her. 


Mrs. S. P., Conn. 


Various Lessons from Experience 


Nancy, five and a half, is in the first 
grade at St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
after attending preschool there two years. 

I mean to answer Miss Doris Wilson’s 
article, “Have Faith in the Deaf,” which 
appeared in the Vo_ta Review for April, 
1944. I read it with great interest and 
agreed with it thoroughly. I fully intend 
that Nancy shall go to a school for hearing 
children at the earliest possible grade, cer- 
tainly by the time she reaches junior high. 
I also agree with Miss Wilson that a small 
school is best. .The larger high schools, 
with their harassed teachers and large 
classes, would offer a terrific struggle for a 
deaf child. A small school with extra tu- 
toring outside should solve the problem. 

Nancy received, for the second year, the 
prize for making the best progress of any 
child in her class. She has been promoted 
to first year work, the youngest in her class. 
Her I.Q. is high, and I think she should 
be able to master secondary school work 
and enter college when the time arrives. 

Her speech, though slow in improving, 
is coming along. Her grammar gets all 
mixed up, but she always gets her ideas 
She picks up a lot of signs, of 
course, from the older children at school, 
but she loses them during the summer, as 
she plays with hearing girls and holds her 
own with them very well. She has four 
little playmates who live close to us, and 
they fuss with their dolls and play house 
in the tent, with apparent understanding 
of one another. 

We had a three tube amplifier made up, 


across. 
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with earphones and a microphone, and have 
used it some this summer. Nancy un- 
doubtedly hears gross sounds, but how 
much of the syllables and general work she 
has heard is difficult to tell. We have 
found that to keep her at it more than five 
minutes at a time defeats our own purpose. 
Also, her lip reading is so good that she 
baffles us. If we cover our lips, she repeats 
the sounds for a few minutes, and then, 
completely bored, wants to do something 
else. It is obvious that we have a long and 
tedious process to go through with before 
we see results. 

Nancy took part in a dance recital this 
year. It was on a considerably larger scale 
than the one in which she appeared last 
year, and we were pleased to see her fol- 
low the routine in an acceptable manner. 
The ballet “Snowflake” was done with a 
playmate, Irene, an older girl about seven 
whom Nancy adores; and Nancy obeyed 
Irene’s instructions implicitly, which of 
course helped the dancing. Nancy loves 
ballet, but does not seem to get the rhythm 
of tap dancing. 

I hope to have her continue her swim- 
ming lessons if we can get enough gas to 
take her to the pool. She has no fear of 
the water, and we have to watch her, for 
she tries things that are really dangerous, 
and will follow her brother, Bruce, through 
anything. 

I have been terribly afraid of cars. Early 
last spring a car backed out of a driveway 
and knocked her off her bicycle. Fortu- 
nately the car was going slowly, and Nancy 
was heavily garbed in snowsuit and sweat- 
er, so all she actually suffered was a skinned 
elbow and a dented bike. I really owe the 
man a vote of thanks, although I was quite 
upset at the time, for the experience has 
made Nancy much more careful, and she 
makes a special point of looking up and 
down the street for cars, and is more care- 
ful to watch driveways. 

This past summer, during which. Nancy 
has had little speech instruction, her voice 
has been light and rather pretty, scarcely 
distinguishable from the voices of the other 
little girls when they are all busy with their 
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play. Yet her speech is more understand- 
able when she is in school, although her 
voice quality is harsh. I wish our psy- 
chologists could find a happy medium there. 


We discovered “Bingo” this summer, and 
to cur delight it has helped Nancy quite 
painlessly to learn to lip read and say the 
numbers to 100. We all play at least one 
game together every night. Sometimes she 
calls the numbers, and then we all take 
turns calling them. It seems that I find 
myself worrying about her less every day. I 
am now confident of her eventual adjust- 
ment, and that she will be able to take her 
place in the hearing world. 


Mrs. M. E., New YorK 


Learning the Meaning of “And” 


Patty, six and a half, attends a day school 
in Chicago. 

I believe the suggestion that we keep 
monthly records of progress is an excellent 
one, for it helps us to realize that we do 
make progress. When I compare Patty’s 
January work with work she did in Sep- 
tember, I can see improvement. Patty al- 
most bursts with pride when she comes 
home with a silver star pinned to her 
bosom as a merit award for each “100” 
paper. Only yesterday she came home wear- 
ing a green star, and eagerly explained that 
this was for “booteeful” writing on the 
blackboard at school. 


We have a blackboard for her at home 
and it is a help as an aid in speech corree- 
tion. Patty is now learning to read the 
printed letters that represent speech sounds, 
and the board comes in mighty handy as a 
reminder of the final “g” in “dog,” and the 
“t” in “hat” or “coat.” 

Patty and I spent all of our free time 
last summer reviewing what she had studied 
the previous year at school. She under- 
stands through lip reading and can read 
and write such words as go, up, down, run, 
jump, funny, and at last the word and: 
Never in my wildest dreams did I ever 


imagine anyone having as difficult a time. 


as Patty had in understanding the meaning 


of the word and. When she was using her 
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work book and had to match the “baby 
and dog” or “boy and dog” phrases to the 
corresponding group picture, she would 
quickly draw a line from the dog in the 
picture to the word “dog,” and would not 
pay attention to the other word in the 
phrase or the child in the picture. At first 
I thought this was because she has a dog 
and can read the word “dog” easily. But 
I learned that she knew the words baby, 
boy, girl, etc., and could match them with 
the proper pictures when they were used 
singly. 

I tried omitting all dogs from our lessons, 


but that did not help with the word and. | 


Then I put on my thinking cap and tried to 
analyze the problem. Patty’s knowledge of 
colors and her ability to read and lip read 
the names of colors gave me an idea, so | 
made up lessons with pictures and names 
of colors. I made designs with different 
colors and combinations of colors, red and 
blue, black and green, green and red, red 
and black, using first combinations of en- 
tirely different colors, and then different 
combinations of the same colors. This 
compelled her to pay attention to both 
colors, and finally she seemed to realize 
that and in a phrase meant something defi- 
nite. Then we tried it with names and 
sketches of members of the family, and 
when we returned to the printed book she 
used the word correctly. It was a good ex- 
perience, and I know I can apply the prin- 
ciples I learned in this problem to other 
language problems that may come up. 
Please include suggestions of activities 
for the children. They help a great deal. 
Mrs. E. T., ILLINots 


Born in Honolulu 


Rad is three years old. His mother has 
been teaching him with the help of the 
Tracy Correspondence Course. He has re- 
cently entered Central Institute. 


I have been looking forward to my first 
roundabout, and I have found it most in- 
teresting. I will start by introducing our 
family, for as I read your letters I found 
myself wishing I knew more about you. 
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My husband, a naval aviator, has been 
overseas a year. We have two children, 
Radford, age 3, and Barbara, age 2. They 
are both normal, healthy children, except 
for Rad’s hearing. We found out about 
this eight months ago. One of the big 
problems was, should I tell his father? I 
didn’t think it was a good idea at first, but 
my doctor advised me to, and I saw the 
wisdom of this when Rad’s father was sent 
back to the States for two weeks. The 
shock would have ruined his short time at 
home had he come unprepared. 


Rad was born in Honolulu, where his 
dad was stationed. We lived in Pearl City 
within a stone’s throw of Pearl Harbor. We 
could sit on our porch at night and see and 
hear movies that were being given aboard 
destroyers. It was very amusing, as sev- 
eral pictures would be showing at the same 
time. We had a Japanese landlord who, we 
afterwards learned, was killed as a spy 
on the morning of December 7. 


We had been in Honolulu five months 
when my husband was ordered to Louisi- 
ana for a short time; then we returned to 
San Diego. Rad had his first plane ride to 
San Diego from San Francisco when he was 
two months old. We were still in San 
Diego when Babs was born, but when she 
was four months old we were sent to Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. I was completely at a 
loss when I found that Rad’s deafness was 
the reason he did not begin to talk at the 
usual age. When he was about a year old, 
he used the word “hot,” and we thought he 
was beginning to talk, but after using it 
correctly for a while, he dropped it. We 
know he hears a car horn and a hand clap; 
and when we open the door of the room 
where he is alseep, he always turns over. 
He says parts of words—“ap” for “apple,” 
and “or” for. “orange.” I hope some of 
these indicate a little hearing. 

I have entered him in Central Institute 
as a resident pupil, for this seemed to be 
the best thing to do. I am also enrolled 
in the correspondence course given by the 
Tracy Clinic. 

Mrs. E. Z., FLorma 
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A Deaf Girl in High School 


Barbara, fifteen, attends public high 


school. She has a hearing brother, Billy. 


My last contribution to this group was 
made seven months ago, when I was in a 
stew as to what we would do in the way of 
school for Barbara and Billy. In April, our 
‘ hearts were wrenched by the sale of my 
parents’ cattle ranch in New Mexico which 
was “home” to us for thirty years; but 
we also gained in that they bought a new 
little home in Silver City, where we all at- 
tended grade and high school, and to our 
delight my parents agreed to keep Barbara 
for the winter while she attends high school. 
It is a perfect solution to our problem, as 
she is among relatives and with girls who 
are daughters of lifetime friends. Also, 
there are three teachers at the school who 
were my high school teachers, and although 
Barbara has no work under them, they are 
interested in her. 

Mr. U. took Billy to Missouri Military 
Academy, and then went to visit his rela- 
tives in Cincinnati, while I spent six weeks 
with my family in Silver City, getting Bar- 
bara started off. I feel very satisfied with 
the job we did. At first she didn’t want me 
to go with her to register, saying that she 
would be embarrassed. I agreed, and said 
that I would talk to the teachers individ- 
ually later on. But as she set out for regis- 
tration, she weakened, and decided she 
wanted me to go with her after all. The 
teachers were all so kind and helpful about 
it, but a bit at sea at first as to just how 
to go about teaching a deaf child, as not one 
of them had ever done such a thing before. 
However, by the end of the first six-week 
term, when they had their first tests and 
‘the grades came out, the teachers and I 
were convinced that she was not only going 
to be able to hold her own, but also to be 
near the top of her classes, most of which 
have 40 to 50 students. I really came away 
with a most satisfied feeling about a deaf 
child’s ability, after proper preparation, to 
attend high school wjth hearing students. 

With special permission from the Prin- 
cipal, Barbara is taking five subjects, be- 
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sides physical education and piano. She is 
taking second year English, Algebra, Art, 
French and Typewriting. I should like to 
tell you how she gets along in each one. © 
The first term of English was a review of 
grammar, in which her teacher found her 
definitely superior, showing that she had a 
good foundation. She made the highest 
grade in the class on the term test, as she 
was the only one able to conjugate a verb 
in the passive voice. This was partly due 
to the Latin she studied last year; but all 
the other students were sophomores, too. 
Anyhow, she made an A for the term in 
English. In French and Algebra, she is 
doing fine. The same instructor has her 
in both those subjects and he calls her a 
superior pupil. Her favorite subjects are 
Art and Typewriting. She seems to have 
quite a bit of artistic talent. I don’t want 
to seem too boastful, but I am proud of 
her, and feel a very great sense of a hard 
job well along its way to more or less satis- 
fatcory completion. When I see her do so 
well in a school with 400 hearing students, 
it just thrills me to be able to make the 
comparison with the time fourteen years 
ago when we first discovered her deafness. 
If I had known then that she would be able 
to go even this far, the future wouldn't 
have looked so black. However, had we 
known that she would do so well maybe 
we would not have striven so hard to make 
her as normal as possible. It takes just 
lots of work and patience; it means never 
giving up, nor letting down, nor getting 
discouraged; just going along day by day 
doing the best and the most you can. Then, 
all of a sudden it has all added up to some- 
thing big. 

My next goal is Mt. Holyoke College. 
They have a wonderful speech department, 
and I have been in correspondence with 
them, so we are planning Barbara’s high 
school course with a view to their entrance 
requirements, which are pretty steep: five 
years of a foreign language; four years of 
English; three of math, etc. I hope that 


some day her name will appear in the 


VoLtTa Review as a graduate of Mt. Hol- 


yoke. 
(Continued on page 718) 
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Twelve Years in the Philippines 


By Tyra MELvia WESTLING 


As Told to Harriet Montague 


(Continued from October ) 


FTER Miss Lyle returned to the States, 
A I was the only trained teacher of the 
deaf in the school, and my work 
piled up. During most of the time I was 
there, I taught nine forty-minute classes a 
day. In addition, I helped the primary 
teachers plan their work, and took charge 
of some of the extra-curricular activities 
for the older girls. 

The children were eager to learn and 
were especially anxious to learn to speak. 
The little ones struggled hard with their 
speech sounds, practicing among them- 
selves, and the older pupils grew interested. 
Often an older girl would get a group of 
little ones together, and say, “Tell us what 
Miss Westling taught you today.” When a 
new sewing teacher, who had never worked 
with deaf children, came to the school, one 
of the older girls wrote to her, “Have you 
ocme to teach us to talk?” 


Varied Duties 


Our jobs were of great variety in addi- 
tion to the actual teaching. For instance, 
the children had to be trained to American 
habits, and to the use of strange clothing 
and many strange tools and utensils. Once 
after a heavy rain, the front yard of the 
school was like a lake. Three of the new 
pupils delightedly removed their apparel 
and ran out for a swim. They could not 
understand why they were chased in so 
quickly.” Many of them had never used 
spoons or forks until they came to the 
school, and they had to be trained to the 
most ordinary table manners. Most of 
them had not learned to eat vegetables, but 
had been brought up on rice, bananas and 
fish. Miss Rice’s father had. started a fine 
vegetable garden at the school, and had 
trained the boys to good farming habits. 
All sorts of American vegetables were 


grown, as well as native ones, but getting 
the children to eat them was a difficult 
business. One of my duties was to remain 
in the dining room while the children ate, 
and move about the tables to see that the 
deaf children did not dump their vegetables 
on the blind children’s plates, as they 
would do, given the chance. 

While teaching Filipinos to eat Ameri- 
can vegetables, I learned to like many new 
fruits. We often had papayas for break- 
fast. Served with lemon or lime, they were 
delicious. They were grown in the school 
garden. Our Chinese cook bought chicos 
and mangoes in the market, and these, too, 
I learned to like; I also ate jack fruit and 
guabanos, although the latter did not par- 
ticularly appeal to me. The cook some- 
times prepared bean or mongol sprout or 
bamboo shoot salads. 


Pride in School Increases 


The school year extended from the first 
week in June to the last Friday in March. 
As its reputation extended through the 
provinces, the school attracted much in- 
terest, and the Filipinos began to take 
pride in it and to be glad to send their deaf 
and blind children to be taught. A num- 
ber of parents told us that their deaf chil- 
dren learned more than their hearing chil- 
dren. This may easily have been true, so 
far as their knowledge of English went, for 
the deaf and blind children were saturated 
with English, whereas the Filipino teachers 
in the grammar schools found it easier to 
mix native dialects with the English. More 
than 85 different dialects were spoken by 
the children who attended the grammar 
schools, and only a few of these dialects 
had been reduced to writing. 

Among the improvements Miss Hayes 
introduced in the school were higher stand- 
ards for teaching training. When she took 
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office, no teacher had, more than a high 
school education, and some had had only 
one year of high school. By the time I 
left, all but two of the teachers were nor- 
mal school graduates. 

Public interest in the school grew stead- 
ily, and was furthered by the programs we 
presented each year. During my second 
year we put on a play, Little Red Riding 
Hood, and I selected and drilled some of 
my better pupils to take part in it. It was 
my first experience with this sort of thing; 
and indeed, I had never even seen a play 
staged by deaf pupils. Rehearsals were 
all held in the morning before the regular 
school sessions, or late in the afternoons. 
Everyone in the school helped. The sewing 
department made the costumes, the boys in 
the carpentry shop made stage properties, 
and the performance was a great success. 
It was well attended, and, as some of the 
children spoke quite distinctly, they were 
understood by most of the audience. This 
convinced the skeptics from the Bureau of 
Education, who had said they could not 
understand the value of an oral education 
fer the deaf, and could not believe deaf 
children could be taught to speak well 
enough to be understood. The Director 
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of Education was especially impressed. 
The Superintendent of City Schools an- 
nounced his belief that the oral education 
of the deaf could be made a success. Of 
course, this was a triumph in itself. 

We gave one of these programs every 
year, and some of the fairy stories we 
staged made really beautiful effects. We 
produced Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, Hansel and Gretel, Cinderella, Jack 
and the Beanstalk, etc. On these occasions, 
our rhythm band also performed, always 
rendering the children’s favorites, The 
Flower Song, The Music Box, America, 
and the Star Spangled Banner. There were 
folk dances, too, which the children loved; 
and we made all the costumes for these as 
well as for the plays. All such enterprises 
entailed an enormous amount of work, but 
it was a labor of love, and the results were 
always ample reward, 

While Miss Rice was principal of the 
school, a troop of Boy Scouts was organ- 
ized, and became Troop 2 of the Philip- 
pines—Troop 1 was made up of American 
boys. Pedro’ Famatiga, our shop teacher, 
was the first Filipino to become a Scout 
Master, and the first Filipino Scout Master 
to become an Eagle Scout. He was one 
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of the finest men I have ever known. He 
lived up to the Scout oath and promises in 
everything he did, and his Scouts had a 
fine example to emulate. All the boys un- 
der him adored him, and worked hard to 
live up to his expectations of them. At the 
annual Boy Scout Field Day, our boys won 
first place over and over again. They 
could tie knots better and faster than any 
other troop; their first aid was excellent; 
and they were the most rapid of all the 
troops in signaling, using either the sema- 
phore or international code. One year 
when Mr. Famatiga and his wife and little 
son were returning to school after a holi- 
day, they were caught in a typhoon, their 
boat capsized and all of them were 
drowned. The loss to the school was in- 
calculable. Nevertheless, year after year, 
the boys succeeded in keeping the Rotary 
Silver Cup awarded to the best scout troop. 


Girl Scouts 


There had never been any organization 
for the girls, so I was asked to organize a 
troop of Girl Scouts. This was the first 
troop of Filipino girls, and we had to have 
a special dispensation from our New York 
headquarters before we could organize. 
The Scout work had a wonderfully bene- 
ficial effect on the older girls, offsetting 
unwholesome influences, giving them new 
interests, new standards of life, and new 
ambitions. At least once a year we went 
on a hike, carrying our clay pots to cook 
rice and vegetable stew. Once we even 
had a weiner roast. Neither my assistant 
nor I knew much about Scouting; but the 
boys taught us, and the contests between 
boys and girls added greatly to the interest. 
The school doctor often remarked on the 
good looking and healthy children we had. 
The children did keep well in school, al- 
though a few brought the inevitable scabies 
and ulcers, which were sometimes difficult 
to heal. 


In school, the children wore blue cotton 
uniforms. Many went barefoot, but some 
of the girls liked to wear chinelas, flat 
soled, toe-covered slippers. They wore no 
stockings. When they went to church, they 
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wore white clothes and socks and Ameri- 
can shoes. The Catholic girls always car- 
ried their black lace scarves to cover their 
heads in church. 


The children received the religious in- 
struction preferred by their families. The 
Catholics were taken to church or to a 
nearby chapel, where the Sisters gave them 
their instruction, with some help from the 
teachers in the matter of communication. 
During my years at the school, I taught 
the Protestant children. There were thir- 
teen when I began, but by the end of my 
stay the group had increased to twenty- 
nine. On Sunday morning, after we had 
watched the Catholic children go off to 
church, my class washed the dishes, set the 
tables, and then went to the dormitories to 


.don their church clothes and assemble in 


the schoolroom for Bible study. 


Bible Study 


Miss Lyle had given the older ones a 
good foundation on parts of the Old and 
New Testaments. We studied St. John, 
parts of the Acts, a part of the Letter to 
the Ephesians, and some of the Psalms. 
It took us three years to complete the Gos- 
pel of St. John, and when we had finished, 
I asked the children, “What would you like 
to study now?” They were unanimous: 
“Let’s study St. John again.” During my 
last year in Manila, we were taken by auto 
bus to the Methodist Church or the Presby- 
terian Church, whose pastors were Ameri- 
cans. The children loved to go to church, 
and most of them behaved very well. We 
would sit near the front, and I would re- 
peat without voice the chief points of the 
sermon for the benefit of those who read 
the lips. At the same time, I spelled to the 
pupils who had not had oral instruction. 


During my more than twelve years in 
Manila, I did not miss one day of teaching. 
This record was mentioned in the Civil 
Service report on my work. I might add 
that during the school year I was rarely 
away from the building over night. 

It was seldom that I ever went out eve- 
nings except on Saturdays and Sundays. 
Those were the times when I was with 
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young people, friends whom I had made 
at the American Community Church. My 
Filipino pupils were curious to know about 
my friends. The young men particularly 
interested them. So when my escort 
brought me home, we always walked 
around the building and up the steps very 
circumspectly, knowing that the eyes of 
many boys were upon us and the ears of 
the blind boys open. The blind boys al- 
ways listened for the car when it stopped 
in the driveway and then awakened the 
deaf boys. Together they stood at the win- 
dows and watched us or listened for any 
interesting bits of conversation. They 
pooled their information and then related 
it to the girls next morning at breakfast. 

I made several interesting vacation trips. 
J spent most of my vacations at Teachers’ 
Camp in Baguio, a day’s journey from Ma- 
nila, 5,000 feet up in the mountains. Here 
we saw the big market to which people 
from miles around brought their produce 
to sell, carrying it on their backs during 
the early days before the roads were built. 
The Igorotes came in large numbers, and 
were very interesting to watch. During 
one vacation, I went to Ifugao to see 
the famous rice terraces. Another year a 
friend and I took a trip to French Indo 
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China, Siam and the Malay Peninsula. 

In May, 1928, after four years of teach- 
ing, I returned to the United States com- 
pletely exhausted in mind and body. I 
had about five weeks with my family, and 
then started to visit schools. I went with 
open notebook, and the teachers were very 
cooperative about helping me with sug- 
gestions and demonstrations. I visited Mt. 
Airy, Clarke, Central Institute, Rochester, 
Hartford, the Maine, Vermont and Idaho 
Schools, Horace Mann in Boston, ard the 
day schools in Erie, Tacoma, Everett 
(Wn.) and Chicago. I attended the sum- 
mer school of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf at Staunton, Va., and had the priv- 
ilege of studying under Miss Christmas, 
Miss Buell, Miss Fitzgerald, and Miss 
Bodycomb. I went back to school with a 
world of new ideas. 

In 1934, I returned to the United States 
again, by way of Chefoo, Peking, Mukden 
and Yokohama. My visit to China had 
its results later, for when my health began 
to suffer after twelve years in the enervat- 


ing climate of Manila, I accepted a posi-: 


tion in Chefoo, and went there in Septem- 
ber, 1936, to teach at the school for the 
deaf founded by the Presbyterian Mission. 
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Help for a Baby 


By JEANNE C. STUNTZ 


IS article is really a letter—a letter 
prompted by one in the September 
Votta Review, from Mrs. C. C. of 
North Carolina, about her deafened baby. 
I should like to help this mother and others 
like her. 

I am the mother of a boy now over 16 
years old who has been increasingly hard 
of hearing since he was at least two. He 
now has 62% loss in each ear. 

My advice duplicates that which Mrs. C. 
C. mentions as having already received: 
Encourage the baby’s playing with other 
children, and don’t spoil him with more 
than ordinary attention. Talk with him a 
great deal, articulating your words very 
plainly, encouraging him to do the same 
with words that represent things he shows 
interest in. Of course, you try to interest 
him also in things he isn’t already interest- 
ed in. 

In addition, although I may repeat some 
of the Tracy ideas (I am not familiar with 
the latter, for Mrs. Tracy started her clinic 
after I had need of it, of course) : 

1. Guard the child’s eyes carefully, for 
with these he hears, through lip reading. 
This means good lighting in the home, 
glasses if necessary later on, and watchful 
care during measles or other diseases 
known to affect the eyes. 

2. Have him fitted with a good, comfort- 
able hearing aid as soon as he can wear 
one, and insist on his wearing it. This 
will exercise the hearing he has and keep 
it alive. If possible, go to a good hearing 
clinic such as are already being established 
in greater and greater numbers throughout 
the country in cities and universities and 
hospitals, to have his hearing tested peri- 
odically and any treatment given that is 
advised. Also, at such places, the child may 
receive psychological training that is very 
valuable to him in adjusting him to wear- 
ing the hearing aid without being too self- 


conscious about it and in adjusting him to 
the hearing world. 

3. Keep him in the public hearing 
schools if you can, if he can get along there, 
for in that way he learns more quickly and 
easily to get along in a hearing world. 

4. Don’t be too discouraged. It is sim- 
ply amazing what can be done if you have 
the courage and patience and imagination 
to do it. I’ve done it. And I know I have a 
child who is immeasurably more successful 
than the vast majority of hard of hearing 
children. 

5. Give the child speech lessons daily as 
soon as possible and without fail thereafter 
as long as he lives with you. Our regret is 
that when Pete was discovered hard of 
hearing, it was not then advised by “au- 
thorities” that children younger than school 
age be given formal speech lessons for fear 
of inducing an inferiority complex! How 
wrong that was! We started lessons at age 
six—practiced three hours daily; but that 
isn’t as bad as it sounds, for at that age 
much of the practice consists of playing 
word games, looking at scrap books you 
make, and talking about them. He took two 
lessons a week for several months, and then 
one lesson a week, tapering off until the 
teacher had given him all the fundamentals. 
Thereafter, as she said, it was up to us to 
practice what she had taught, every day, 
every week every month, every year. 
Which sounus dreary, I know; and it was 
much of the time. But we know it has been 
worth the tremendous effort, for now Pete 
speaks almost as well as a normal individ- 
ual, has taken public speaking in school 
with B grades, has spoken before public 
meetings, and is now doing interviewing of 
many adults and high school children for 
his weekly news column in the local news- 
paper. He is a grade ahead of his age- 
group in school, though he is no more bril- 
liant than many other children. 
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6. Encourage your boy to mingle with 
other children as much as possible, em- 
phasizing that he must be especially kind 
and helpful and polite to others, to make 
up for the kindness and helpfulness that 
most of them will show him with his handi- 
cap. Unless he is totally deaf, the social 
difficulties will probably not arise in any 
proportion till adolescence. Then you must 
resign yourself to the fact that he is handi- 
capped as regards the joking and repartee 
and “asides” that are part of the social in- 
tercourse of young people in school, cars, 
social group meetings at home, church, and 
other places. Face to face with one or two 
people, he can get along very well, if he 
is a good lip-reader. More than two people 
in a group with him will be difficult for 
him to follow whether at a dinner table, in 
a car, living room, or what-have-you. So 
the social activities will be limited. But 
help guide him to other things to take the 
place of the purely social. Scouting, for 
instance. My boy went into Cubbing in the 
beginning, and is now an Eagle with a 
Palm. I prodded and helped him along the 
road, as even the mothers of hearing chil- 
dren must do; and he did very well, at 
camp, and as a Den Chief. 

7. As early as you can, have him take 
aptitude tests that will indicate in what 
line you can encourage him and provide the 
most opportunity for him. These tests are 
now given grade children in many univer- 
sities, and by the Johnson O’Conner Hu- 
man Engineering Laboratories in New 
York and other eastern cities. Very help- 
ful. I wish there had been such tests avail- 
able for grade children where we lived 
when Pete was in the grades. He is now a 
senior in high school, goes to college next 
fall. 

8. As early as possible teach him as 
many skills as possible to bolster his ego, 
and make him the most useful, helpful, hap- 
py citizen possible. Sports, housekeeping 
responsibilities (and I mean responsibili- 
ties), dancing, typing, cards, folk games, 
camping, music (if it’s possible with his 
degree of hearing loss and he has time for 
it after the speech lessons are taken care 
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of). Public speaking, dramatics, handi- 
craft of all kinds. And as soon as he can 
earn some pennies doing some honest, in- 
teresting work, have him do so. Don’t ever 
let him get the idea that because he is hand- 
icapped he can’t earn money and be useful 
and do interesting things like anyone else. 
Lemonade stands, rummage sales, errands, 
caddying, mowing lawns, raking leaves, car- 
ing for young children, paper and magazine 
routes, household chores for neighbors, 
farm work—all these I encouraged my boy 
to do. And he found some work on his 
own, such as operating a “rental library” 
when he was seven years old with his rather 
large collection of children’s books—many 
of them not available in the local library. 
He charged a penny a week, with fines due 
if kept overtime! This past summer he de- 
tasselled corn, and worked as a salesman 
in the men’s-wear department of a local de- 
partment store. And this winter he has a 
semi-weekly contribution with his own by- 
line for a column, called High School Notes. 
I had to urge and urge him to apply for the 
job. He thought he could not do it, as he 
has thought of so many jobs in prospect. 
But he has made a great success of it; and 
it is developing not only his English and 
his bank account, but his personality and 
interest in other people—which to us is 
the greatest value of all. Hard of hearing 
people normally extrovert are apt to turn 
introvert because of their handicap, which 
is a pity. Pete was rated “extremely objec- 
tive” in the aptitude tests, which was a sur- 
prise to us, for we thought he was very 
subjective. So now we are making a great 
effort to encourage him to make outside 
contacts with people to develop that ob- 
jectivity. And he seems very happy about 
this new job which is providing him with 
a bona fide opportunity to meet people and 
talk with them. 

And that is all! Good luck to you. You 
are lucky in that science has available so 
many, many more helps now than when 
Pete was a baby and a child. It will offer 
more and more helps as the years go on. 
Take THE Vota Review, and read every- 


(Continued on page 718) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








He That Hath Ears to Hear, Let Him Hear 


By Ruta H. SMeap 


Y NEW hearing aid has literally 
M raised the ceiling of sound sky 
high for me. With it I can hear 
the wind, hushingly swaying the branch- 
lets of the eucalyptus grove across the 
street, the clatter and clashing of corn 
leaves in the garden patch, and the swish- 
ing bamboo canes near my windows. At 
intervals long-drawn out whistlings, faint, 
then louder, signal miles away that trains 
are approaching the crossings of our little 
town. 

Airplanes, from homefields near our 
neighboring city throb across our zenith, 
and I can tell just where to look for them 
as the various B-29’s, pursuit planes, train- 
ers, and others weave northward, south, 
east, and west into the wild blue yonder. 

And the bird calls! I can hear mock- 
ers tirelessly broadcast for hours. Their 
trills, dactyllic or iambic, or reversed into 
anapests and trochees, or tried out in spon- 
dees or amphybrachs, sprinkle down from 
tips of tall trees or neighboring chimney 
caps or roof peaks. Nestlings shriek and 
yell impolitely for bugs and worms with 
shriller insistence than even human babies 
wailing for their more liquid sustenance. 
Three young turkey neighbors undulate 
through our garden, their abrupt purt, purt, 
purts timed to neck stretchings that usually 
end in disaster for some juicy grub and in 
a bit of salad grass to season it. Sounds 
have been multiplied and amplified for me 
almost without limit since I have put on my 
new model air-conduction, vacuum tube 
hearing aid. 

And did I need it! Worn to a worried 
frazzle by a steadily diminishing ability to 
hear, I contemplated loss of my teaching 
job, loss of social participation, and loss 
of contact with the world about me, in fact, 


the general “lost feeling” of the hard-of- 
hearing or deafened adult which so often 
results in panic. 

When continuous relays of expensive 
new batteries finally failed to help my re- 
ception of sounds with the vacuum tube 
instrument which had hitherto been such a 
faithful friend in need, in desperation I 
asked my dealer for a check-up. After ex- 
amining me and my instrument, he re- 
ported that the decline was probably 
merely “instrumental,” due only to the 
usual weakening of an aid built like a 
radio, which needs renewal of tubes or 
other parts after several years of steady 
service. 

Testing me with replaced parts, he 
showed, to my great relief, that I could 
hear, really quite well after all, with my 
instrument. / wasn’t wearing out, at least. 
Now why, I thought, instead of worrying 
and worrying about my hearing going bad, 
hadn’t I been smart enough to realize this 
sooner? Of course I knew about radios; 
I had even had ours repaired several times! 

As we figured a bit over the repair and 
parts-replacement bill, I soon quite thriftily 
realized the value of trying out the latest 
model before deciding to modernize the old 
one. And here came the great surprise! 
With this new instrument, sounds shot out 
at me and almost deafened me with their 
impact unless I set the receiver at low, so 
great was the improvement over my older 
model, which I had felt was so successful. 
A further trial at home completely “sold” 
me on the new one, and with great joy I 
signed a check, turning in the old job with- 
out much regret, though with many thanks 
for all it had done for me in the past. Time 
and the progress of science had made of it 
only a precious memory. 
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Now I-can hear again .. . and how! I 
am back in a world of rattles and bangs 
and squeaks and squawks, and I love it! 
Autos hurry past our house, and if they 
hit that bump at the end of our drive, I 
surely know all about it by the clatter and 
bam. I can even tell whether it’s an ordi- 
nary car, a truck, or a trailer; one crash, 
or two, or a series of bangs. 


Instead of lip-reading the family cat, I 
can actually hear her saying “Me-ow,” 
and when I pick her up, her purr-purrings 
resound in my ears as well as vibrate in 
my finger tips. In our neighbor’s chicken 
pens the young cockerels crow defiantly 
and the hens cackle or croon comfortably. 
I can also hear the doors slam next door 
and voices on the back porch, and the radio 
through the open window. 


Our own household sounds are a plea- 
sure now to me, no matter how much of a 
nuisance they may seem to others. The 
telephone tinkles with a bell of silver; I 
can hear it even when I am outside the 
house. The electric refrigerator, going off 
and on as the temperature fluctuates, the 
gurgles of the hot water heater, the purr 
of the electric clock, whirr of the fan tell 
me that things are being done efficiently 
around here. 

Sounds of water running in the pipes re- 
mind me that I forgot to turn off the faucet 
after irrigating the beans and tomatoes, or 
that I left the sprayer going too long on 
the front lawn. The tinny tinkling of the 
Big Ben in my room is almost too much of 
a good thing. Either I must put it under 
a pillow or turn down my own receiver to 
avoid the ubiquitous clicking that tries to 
time my thinking rhythms during the day. 

When visitors call or I go shopping, I 
am able to catch practically all of a conver- 
sation, not just parts and have to speech- 
read the rest, or be given a clue by a 
friend. I find I am not hesitating to see 
people, either, or letting someone else take 
the lead since I put on my new aid. 

And again, wearing my new instrument, 
to my great surprise and chagrin, I perceive 
that many of my personal habits need re- 
vision. My voice—is that really mine, so 


‘it so that it sounds better to me. 
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muffled and harsh? I am trying to make 
it more mellow, more resonant, by placing 
I hadn’t 
realized either that I had been so noisy 
about the house until a continuous series 
of self-made slams, bangs, and rattles the 
first day or two of my emergence from a 
world of partial sounds called my attention 
to it. 


Unthinkingly I have been letting screen 
and closet doors fall into place after me 
with loud flops. I discovered that I was 
giving mighty shoves to cupboard doors 
and bureau drawers that made them shut 
with claps of thunder. Pots and pans have 
powerful qualities of resonance when 
bounced on the tile sink or knocked against 
each other. And I am beginning to “tone 
down” myself a little, I hope. 


With such improvements in’ perception 
of sounds, I am hoping that the teaching 
job will be taken care of. No doubt the 
clatter of feet in the aisles, the slam of 
books on desks, the whir of bells and boom 
of gongs and shouts in the halls will be ter- 
rific. However, I am learning to adjust 
the receiver to suit the needs and back- 
grounds of sounds. And I hope to be able 
better to discriminate and understand the 
individual voices in recitation when school 
begins again. With the freedom from 
strain now and the relief from worry I 
can build up confidence in myself and re- 
serve strength for each new day’s work 
when it comes. 


Throughout the whole period of my 
hearing deficiency, I have found that each 
new hearing aid has been a great improve- 
ment over the old ones. So it is with this 
new model. It is almost a miracle for me. 

People keep saying, and I agree with 
them, “Ain’t nature wonderful!” It is; 
the nature of sound and its perception by 
the human ear is marvelous. But science 
seems more wonderful still to me. No 
doubt the prophecy of the Bible, “And the 
dumb shall speak and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped,” is being fulfilled for 
some of us right along every day in the 
new instruments which the prophets of 
science keep discovering for us. 
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The Army Studies Lip Reading 


By HELEN ScRIVER 


Foreword: The Los Angeles Times of November 2, 1945, carried the following announcement: 
“Hoff General Hospital, a city within itself, occupying 102 buildings and 56 acres, will close Novem- 
ber 30.” Articles from the Army Center specializing in the Education and Rehabilitation of the 
Hard of Hearing at Hoff Hospital have appeared in the Votta Review, and lip reading material 
prepared there may be found in this issue. At this time, as all the work of the hospital passes into 
history, it seems appropriate to share with our readers excerpts from a report made by the Super- 


visor of the Lip Reading Departmert.—EpiTor. 


"| c Lip Reading Department of Hoff 


General Hospital, which was in two 
years to command the services of 
twenty full time teachers and give lessons 
to some 1,500 patients, started on Septem- 
ber 6, 1943, with one instructor and two 
students. The first of these students could 
neither read nor write, and had suffered a 
disability overseas which left him with no 
usable hearing. In order to teach him lip 
reading it was necessary to use pictures 
from magazines, matching the pictures of 
objects with written words, and the words 
in turn with their appearance on the lips. 
Materials and valuable suggestions for 
teaching illiterates were supplied by the 
Adult Education Department of the Santa 
Barbara City Schools, and through the com- 
bined efforts of all departments in the hos- 
pital the patient became a very good lip 
reader. During the four months he was 
on the program he was taught by the lip 
reading teachers also to read and write. 
(Teaching reading and writing later on be- 
came a responsibility of the Reconditioning 
Division.) He could not be fitted with a 
hearing aid. The second pupil, likewise, 
had experienced a severe loss of hearing 
overseas along with recurring attacks of 
malaria which had resulted in no usable 
hearing. Material used previously in adult 
education public school lip reading classes, 
and selected for its interest to soldiers, was 
used satisfactorily with him. He became 
a good lip reader although he was unable 
to hear with an aid. 
The daily association with these first two 
pupils, in which they divulged their family 
problems, made it evident from the outset 


that rehabilitation was concerned not only 
with instruction in lip reading, but with 
counseling and guidance. This discovery, 
so early in the program, influenced in no 
small measure the content of lesson practice 
material, and initiated a two page brochure, 
How You Can Help, to be sent to the pa- 
tient’s family in order that they might know 
how to meet a lip reader half way. 

The lip reading teachers, at the request 
of the Red Cross, were present once a 
month when a representative of the Cali- 
fornia Vocational and Rehabilitation Bu- 
reau devoted a morning to interviewing 
hard of hearing patients regarding oppor- 
tunities for training and placement upon 
discharge. Although much of this responsi- 
bility later fell to the Reconditioning Divi- 
sion, it never entirely left the hands of 
the instructors who were continually called 
upon to help in this field, if only as “good 
listeners” and “contact men.” 

During the first week, seven students, 
ranging in ages from 23 to 38, with educa- 
tional backgrounds from illiterate to high 
school graduate, were assigned to the pro- 
gram, and by December 31, 56 students 
were taking lip reading, and the educational 
peak had risen to that of an M.D. A sec- 
ond civilian lip reading instructor was 
added November 1, and a ward kitchen was 
pressed into service as a class room. In 
November also, an enlisted man was added 
to the staff as hearing aid consultant, as 
well as for speech correction and further 
lip reading practice. Lip Reading lessons 
were given individually or to groups of 
two, the average length of instruction being 
45 minutes. Some lesson periods were as 
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short as 30 minutes, others as long as 60. 


The beginning of 1944 saw new develop- 
ments in lip reading practice. The motion 
pictures which originated at the University 
of Southern California were introduced, 
and with the coming of a third instructor 
the first formal lip reading practice class 
was organized to meet grading require- 
ments of a.mixed group of students of vary- 
ing educational levels and degrees of skill. 

Techniques in the use of motion pictures 
and of the general practice class, with regu- 
larly enrolled patients, were demonstrated 
at the Conference on Rehabilitation of the 
Hard of Hearing held at the hospital on 
February 2, 1944. . The discussions held by 
teachers employed here and at the other 
hospitals produced results in an extension 
of the practice classes to include two daily 
classes, one for beginners, the second for 
more advanced students. A third class for 
intermediates was introduced later. The 
teachers helped with the grading and as- 
signment of students, and alternated in 
teaching to give practice in reading various 
mouths. 

Late in February, in order to accommo- 
date more students, the schedule was 
changed from seven hourly periods to eight 
shorter periods, but this resulted in too 
heavy a load on the teachers, and it was 
decided to teach more men in groups in- 
stead of individually. The hourly schedule 
was resumed. On the average a teacher 
taught six hours and had two hours for 
preparation and reports. Occasionally a 
teacher taught seven straight periods, but 
this was never the rule at any time after 
the first three months. 


From the first, the original interview 
(including a lip reading breakdown) was 
an important feature in the lip reading set- 
up. Much of the success of the lip reading 
program may be attributed to this inter- 
view and initial estimate of the prospective 
student’s lip reading aptitude, since it made 
possible subsequent successful grouping. 
The factors given consideration were lip 
reading skill, educational background, pre- 
vious occupation, and age. The skill was 
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determined by test, and by the interviewer’s 
estimate of ability. 

The spring months of 1944 brought to 
the program an unusually large number 
of students who had been hard of hearing 
most of their lives, who had been reading 
lips over a period of years, and who needed 
less individual guidance and counseling 
than those more recently deafened. By 
careful screening these students were sifted 
out, and were given their basic training in 
groups of six or more. The basic course 
was 36 lessons, as it was for other indi- 
viduals, and mimeographed lesson sheets 
were used successfully by one instructor 
while another used the motion pictures as 
a guide. The first class completing their 
lessons in a group received small diplomas 
at their own request. On May 25 they were 
awarded by their instructor, more as a joke 
than with any serious intent, the degree of 
M.M.M.—Master of Many Mouths—but 
this was the seed germ of the actual diploma 
which became official a year later. 

From time to time, along with the other 
phases of the program, the lip reading de- 
partment was represented at various pub- 
lic and semi-public meetings for the hospi- 
tal staff, for nurses in training, National 
Hearing Week Open House, etc.; and talks 
and demonstrations were given by various 
instructors. 

May saw the first teacher acting as super- 
visor when three more instructors were 
added, two civilians and one enlisted man. 
The latter assumed responsibility for the 
motion pictures as supplementary practice 
classes required of all students; he was also 
assigned to Research Projects for the De- 
partment. Tales of Hoffmen, a book of 
lip reading practice material, was one proj- 
ect. (See Votta Review, October, 1945.) 

By this time the minimum lip reading re- 
quirements had been set up to provide for 
36 periods of basic instruction, 20 periods 
of practice classes and from 15 to 24 peri- 
ods of motion pictures. However, in ac- 
cordance with the policy always maintained 
at Hoff General Hospital of giving every 
teacher an opportunity to use her own 
method and material, it was stated that: 
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“The order and description of the move- 
ment, as well as the time devoted to each 
sound, shall be left to the individual teach- 
er. 


The first year’s program culminated in a 
Lip Reading Tournament, the first to be 
held in the Army. This took place in July, 
1944, at the Officer’s Club on the Post, with 
the Commanding Officer and many guests 
present. The contest between two teams of 
six, each trained in their basic lessons as a 
unit, resulted in a score of 89 to 81, and 
brought a comment from the Commanding 
Officer to the effect that he was delighted 
to see that what some considered a dose of 
medicine had turned out to be a real sport- 
ing event. 


A Wac was assigned to the program in 
August, and on September 1, another civil- 
ian, so that the anniversary of the Rehabili- 
tation Program found the Lip Reading De- 
partment with six civilian teachers and four 
military. On October 1, the first teacher 
was officially appointed Supervisor of 
Teachers. 

In addition to increasing the number of 
teachers to meet the needs of an increasing 
load of pupils, the Lip Reading Department 
underwent a complete change in organiza- 
tion by the adoption of the Group Plan. 
This plan, involving as it does, the division 
of the entire student enrollment into eight 
groups with a new group starting each week 
as one completes the program, allows for a 
progressive set-up in the schedule to pro- 
vide speech and auditory training as well 
as lip reading instruction for every student. 
According to the original group plan, the 
first five groups went to school in the morn- 
ing and had physical reconditioning in the 
afternoon, while Groups VI, VII and VIII 
attended classes in the afternoons and had 
reconditioning in the mornings. The plan 
was started before Christmas, 1944, by set- 
ting up Groups I and VIII, and each follow- 
ing week setting up additional groups until 
all eight groups were in operation about 
February 1. Experience with the teaching 
load made it advisable to change the sched- 
ule later on so that Group V would attend 
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school in the afternoon and Group VIII re- 
port for classes in the morning. At the end 
of the foutth week students were assigned 
in carefully graded classes of two, three, 
four or even five to teachers other than 
those who gave them their basic training, 
and if different grouping was suggested by 
the teachers, students were regrouped at the 
beginning of the sixth week, and again for 
the seventh week. Group VIII was always 
treated as a unit, irrespective of age, educa- 
tional background or ability, as were also 
the motion picture classes which started the 
sixth week and continued through the 
eighth week as required supplementary 
practice. 

Changes in material kept pace with the 
changing set-up, increasing emphasis be- 
ing placed on the content of the practice 
material to assure interest on the part of 
the soldier returning either to duty or to 
civilian life. A Framework of Instruction 
in Lip Reading was adopted in the interest 
of uniformity, to facilitate teacher leaves 
and furloughs, and primarily to build to- 
gether a co-ordinated program. Lesson ma- 
terial, written by the teachers and fitted to 
the Framework, finally appeared in mimeo- 
graphed book form as “Lip Reading for 
Soldiers.” In addition to vocabulary and 
sentences based on sound movements a con- 
siderable portion of the book contains ma- 
terial on jobs and civilian life to be used 
during the sixth and seventh weeks. In 
“Looking Over The Job Situation,” the 
suggestion is made: “Ask Yourself These 
Questions” — 

What are the hours of work? 

What are the chances of being laid off? 

What are the qualifications for this job? 

Can I learn something on the. job? 

Is the job overcrowded already? 


Under “Army Holdovers” appear items 
such as Clothing, Wearing Your Buttons 
and Decorations, Mustering-Out Payment. 
One page is devoted to Ration Points, an- 
other to A, B, and C Cards. Helpful Hints 
for the Hard of Hearing and Suggestions 
for Teachers make up the remaining pages, 
(Continued on page 714) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


LIKE to sit and think. In fact, I be- 

lieve, all things told, this is my favorite 

activity. I feel very sorry for the peo- 
ple who cannot be happy with their own 
minds. It is true, I require certain condi- 
tions in the outer world in order to be 
happy with my mind; and these include a 
degree of physical comfort (I cannot sit 
and think in a chair that makes my back 
ache) and enough mental comfort to insure 
tranquility. This latter is more easily 
achieved, I find, in a place I can call my 
own. My requirements under this head are 
modest. “A place I can call my own” does 
not connote a forty-acre estate on the lovely 
heights over Hollywood or Santa Barbara, 
nor even a pleasant acre on Sunset Boule- 
vard. At the moment, I rejoice in the in- 
cumbency of a two-room apartment in a 
back-yard dwelling, opening off a gas sta- 
tion; but when I shut the doors—I have 
my own front door and my own back door 
—nobody can get at me without consider- 
able trouble to himself. I have not yet 
installed a doorlight, and once I am in my 
stronghold, only a fireman with an ax, or 
maybe a burglar with a jimmy, can invade 
my privacy. 

The feeling that I have about privacy 
will, I think, be shared by many deaf per- 
sons. I moved here from a room-and-bath 
in a private home, where I was subject 
to the almost constant disapproval of a 
landlady from Iowa afflicted with a vast 
suspicion of all “Easterners.” The fact 
that I was born in Illinois and brought up 
in Missouri was offset completely in her 
estimation by my long residence in New 
York and Washington. She refused to let 
me have a key to my room, and she walked 
in on me whenever she pleased. The morn- 
ing she walked in and found me eating 
oranges in bed, she staged a scene that dis- 
turbed my tranquility for some hours. Per- 
haps the epitome of my present content 
may be expressed by the thought I indulged 
as I smoothed, with tender admiration, my 


beautiful, beautiful, new, all wool blanket, 
of the most heavenly shade of soft green, 
and warm enough even for the chill nights 
of Southern California. “This is my own 
blanket,” I thought complacently, “and I 
can eat oranges on it if I want to.” 

My present landlord is of the disappear- 
ing variety. None of his tenants know 
where he lives nor even what his telephone 
number is. He appears like a jack in the 
box promptly on the first day of every 
month; and if I happen to be out that eve- 
ning, he pops up on subsequent evenings 


until he finds me in and collects his rent;. 


then he disappears into the illimitable void. 
This arrangement has its drawbacks, I ad- 
mit—when my kitchen light went off en- 
tirely because of defective wiring, I was 
without a light until a young man friend 
with a flair for electricity was able to re- 
pair it. Still, by and large, my own arm 
chair, my awn green blankets, and a disap- 
pearing landlord make a very satisfactory 
background against which to sit and think. 

And as I sit, my thoughts rove among 
my immediate surroundings, and I dally 
with the subject of optimism. I am often 
accused by one of my best friends of being 
a starry eyed optimist; although this is not 
quite fair. I doubt that any sane person, 
in our present world, could be an optimist, 
or anything more than an optimistic pes- 
simist, whose motto is, “it might be worse.” 
Still, looking about me, I can epitomize 
my point of view by the two objects most 
immediately in the foreground. Outside my 
living room windows, through which, at the 
moment, a November sun is trying to pene- 
trate despite an enveloping fog, are: first, 
the most noticeable feature of the landscape, 
a large gas station, and, in closer view, a 
row of poinsettias that some former owner, 
years ago, planted along the fence. These 
plants are now as much as twelve feet tall, 
and assume the proportions of trees. In 
the reluctant November sun, they are al- 
ready beginning to bloom, and at the ends 
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of the branches lovely soft red leaves are 
turning into brilliant flowers. The poinset- 
tia, by the way, shows the evolution of all 
blossoms, for a flower is only a modified 
leaf. 

Well, I can look at the poinsettias and 
enjoy them, or I can look at the gas station 
and resent it. Both are there; both are 
sufficiently obvious to claim attention. It 
is the kind of attention one pays to them 
that is likely to govern one’s ability to sit 
and think and be happy with one’s mind. 

Having thus neatly evolved a sermon, I 
leave my readers to their own devices. If 
the sermon fits, put it on. 


From California to Connecticut 


I have had some interesting letters this 
month, and several are so absorbing to read 
that it is difficult to make a choice among 
them. Here is one from Connecticut: 


Dear Molly Mather: 


For a long time | have carried on my re- 
minder book, which I must confess exists 
largely in my imagination, a note for a 
letter to you, stimulated originally by what 
you said of the frustration in playing chess 
by correspondence with an opponent in 
Australia, for I have been enjoying a match 
with a@ stranger living only as far away as 
Long Island, but what with the difficulties 
of the mails, only one delivery a day up 
here, and his going home to Philadelphia 
on Friday and returning Monday, we have 
averaged but one move a week; and then 
the international tournament between Rus- 
sia and our experts with moves exchanged 
by radio in a matter of minutes gave a new 
slant to the idea; and now your long and 
thoroughly delightful letter galvanizes my 
good intentions into action. (That sentence 
is entered for the Marathon stakes.) For 
you are one of my most cherished corre- 
spondents and I certainly do not want to 
lose you. As for my chess game, did I tell 
you I answered a “Personal” in the Satur- 
day Review clamoring for some one to 
play with? He is evidently a dislocated 
war worker in a strange community with 
no circle of friends. It has been enjoyable, 
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but I know little about him, as our corre- 
spondence is confined to post cards. 

Your new job and its milieu interest me 
tremendously. Your impression of L. A. 
agrees with mine. Did you happen to see 
my Atlantic essay entitled “The California 
legend?” In it I commented on the im- 
permanent air of it all, like some world’s 
fair, to be taken down when the end comes. 
We lived in Pasadena and visited the big 
city, and found it pleasant there, except for 
what I might call the prevailing state of 
mind, 

When I am there, as I have been three 
times, my opportunity to speak upon the 
public stage is expanded to fantastic pro- 
portions. On one stay, | spoke at least 


‘twelve times before chambers of commerce, 


advertising clubs, groups of the hard of 
hearing, etc., and declined, among others, 
to address a lodge of free masons. Many 
of these occasions were luncheons, and the 
facility and dispatch with which a blue 
plate special is slipped before you, and the 
program is begun with the eating, took my 
breath away. I was a guest at that amazing 
institution, the Breakfast Club, where I 
had to stand up, be introduced, and say a 
few words. All these things were informal 
love feasts, very Rotary, with first names, 
hands clasped across tables, and all that. 

There are several hundred Galesburgers 
in and near L. A., and half of them are 
alumni of my college, so there were a num- 
ber of gatherings under the aegis of “dear 
old Knox.” (I just consulted a Knox direc- 
tory and find that 164 graduates of the col- 
lege live in the City of the Angels.) 

But I must say I had a good time. Every- 
body is considerate, and they do things for 
you. And the drive over the mountains 
into the desert to a remarkable inn near 
Indio was an experience not soon forgotten. 
I always meant to go back to La Quinta, 
but its philanthropic proprietor committed 
suicide, and the beautiful place has become 
a Hollywood-cocktail sort of hangout, much 
in the character of Palm Springs. 

The energy with which you adapt your- 
self to a new environment amazes me, but 
the work sounds interesting, and is surely 
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worth while, which may comfort you in the 
duller and harder aspects. I note with in- 
terest the name of Walt Disney on your 
mast-head. He appeals to me more than 
any other Hollywood celebrity. What is 
the cause of his participation? Has he any 
connection with deafness? 


The seriousness of deafness grows daily, 
with 250,000 hard of hearing boys already 
returned for rehabilitation. And I note 
with sad interest that one of them is Gen- 
eral Wainwright, who has just been given 
an overwhelming reception in New York. 
He told the reporters he could not answer 
questions, as he was too deaf to hear them. 
And did you notice that Marshal Petain 
sat through his own trial without hearing 
much that went on? 


Another interesting “underhearing” is 
Captain William Eddy, the expert who 
taught 750,000 pilots to use radar. He was 
deafened in submarines, was discharged, 
studied television, and was soon the Navy’s 
leading exponent of electronics. 

I have been working, desultorily, on a 
piece about well known deaf people who 
achieved in spite of the handicap. It has 
been long in the works, but I take things 
easily up here. Our stay up here has been 
lengthened by the availability of fuel oil, 
and we have remained into November, as 
we did in prewar days. We have about 
thirty-five acres, and lovely views in all 
directions. It is a delightful village, with 
unusual people in it, many of them distin- 
guished, and it has all the charms of the 
Berkshires, just over the state line, with 
none of the snootiness. 


Although we are well placed as to inter- 
esting neighbors, I cannot utilize them so- 
cially because of conversation difficulties, 
but there are a few who do not mind scrib- 
bling notes. A college family built a house 
near us, a professor of Greek and Latin 
from .New York University, retired. He 
and his wife and his sister, a professor of 
English literature, also retired, are interest- 
ing company, and patient with my short- 
comings. 

On the other side is Julian Street, well 
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known for his books on eating and drink- 
ing, and Rutherford Platt, whose color 
photographs of wild flowers and other na- 
ture products are a feature of Life. Beyond 
him is Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, former 
head of Union Theological Seminary. 

There are many fine dairy farms around 
us, their beautiful Holstein cows forming a 
delightful part of the landscape. And we 
live under what is the most perfect form 
of government in the world, the town meet- 
ing. Salisbury is a town, fifty-four square 
miles, containing six villages which have no 
other government, all being administered 
as a unit. The highest officer is the head 
selectman—who gets $300 a year— and the 
elections are held at the town meeting, 
where each candidate is known to every 
voter, and politics as practiced in more 
complicated communities non-existent. It 
irks me that my dull ears will not permit 
me to attend the meetings and take part 
in an ideal democracy. 

EARNEST ELMo CALKINS. 


How well I know those New England 
town meetings! The most impressionable 
years of my adolescent life were passed in a 
Maine village, and the town meetings and 
the town meeting dinners were as much a 
feature of the community life as the white 
spires of the churches. The dinners, espe- 
cially, were wonderful, with every hue and 
consistency of baked beans and brown 
bread, from palest mulatto to darkest 
brown; and every housewife in the village 
made her contribution of pickles and 
doughnuts and pie. That is America, really, 
the town meeting and the town meeting 
dinner. 


A Letter from South Africa 


And so, by way of contrast, we make an 
abrupt leap, to a letter from Johannesburg, 
written by one of the “displaced persons” 
of whom we now hear so much. It is pleas- 
ant to learn that he found friends, a live- 
lihood and content in a land so far from 
his birth place. 

Many thanks for your kind letter and 
your magazine, THE VoLta REviEW, which 
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MR. WERNER ISAAC AND OTHER DEAF MEMBERS OF THE FIRE-FIGHTING SECTION OF THE 
CIVILIAN PROTECTIVE SERVICES OF JOHANNESBURG, WITH PROMINENT CITY OFFICIALS. 
MR. ISAAC IS IN THE CENTER OF THE FRONT ROW. 


I received four days ago. At first please 
excuse me. I am not able to write English 
well. In spite of this lack I would like to 
endeavor to write to you in English. I am 
very glad to become acquainted with you 
and your magazine, through my brother in 
New York. 

I have pleasure to complete the short de- 
scription from my brother Bruno about the 
course of my life. I was born the 15th May, 
1907, in Gartz, twenty miles south from 
Stettin, Germany. I lost my hearing in 
consequence of the sickness, when I was 
nine months old. I belong not in the hard 
of hearing class. In 1913, I entered the 
deaf-dumb school in Stettin, and remained 
until October, 1917. Then I went to Berlin, 
to reach the better education, and attended 
the municipal deaf-dumb school from 1917 
to March, 1923. 

After my discharge from the school, | 
learned the cabinet making. After three 
years, | must abandon the carpenter trade 
on account of the bad time. I learned again 
the art of lithographer. I worked at graphic 
work in Berlin, eight years long, until I 
left Germany on account of the racial perse- 
cutions, and went to South Africa. 

In September, 1936, I was to open the 
photo studio on my own alone. The busi- 
ness in photography made good prosperity, 
and my hearing brother joins to me. Spe- 
cially, we take outdoor pictures of wed- 


dings. We are also very busy with other 
kind of photo, of baby, portrait, and com- 
mercial. I drive also for myself the motor 
car from church to church. I am holder 
of drive license from traffic office. Now we 
have three branches and employ many em- 
ployees. I myself am working at dark 
room for printing and film developing, and 
also take outdoor photos. 

I entered the Johannesburg Deaf Club, 
and have pleasure to associate with deaf 
people of South Africa. Now I have many 
friends, and we understand us very well. 
At communication with deaf people, I my- 
self use speech most, and not many finger- 
signs. In Germany, I had strict education 
to speech. But lip reading is difficult and 
has well many cause of misunderstanding. 
I am master of lip reading, if 1 am at good 
form, but it strains every nerve of eyes. 
With my family and relatives I use not 
many signs. 

My English knowledge I gain from news- 
paper reading. I have not many occasion 
to take English lessons, but I must hard 
work all day. 

I have many interests—travel, sports, 
science, etc. Soon I will make my holiday 
trip to Drakensberg, which is a very fa- 
mous mountain of South Africa, the same 
as Alpen in Europe. The powerful peak is 
Cathkin Peak 12,500 feet high. 


(Continued on page 714) 
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SALES OF HOPRMEN 


BY CORPORAL ORVILLE M.ARMSTRONG 








Howard* 


Howard was from a 
I small town just outside of 
New York. 

He was twenty-one years 

old. 

Howard was with two 
eA — different outfits overseas. 
Before he came into the Army, he had a 

job in a clothing factory. 

Howard has a wonderful personality. 

Even though he wears the purple heart, 
and even though he has lost his hearing, 
he has a wonderful outlook on life. 

Howard left for overseas just one hour 
before his twenty-first birthday. He shipped 
out of New York on his birthday. He land- 
ed overseas in North Africa. He landed in 
Casablanca. From there his outfit fought 
their way across North Africa. Even 
though he had never been away from home 
before, he made many friends in his outfit. 

He went with his outfit through French 
Morocco, Spanish Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia. From Tunisia the outfit sailed by 
boat over to the island of Sicily. From 
there they went into southern Italy. They 
fought outside all the small towns which 
were south of Rome. Just before his outfit 
got to Rome, Howard was pulled out and 
sent back to Liverpool, England. He stayed 
there for about two months. He joined a 
new outfit. This outfit was all ready for 
the invasion of France. 

Howard was with one of the first inva- 
sions of France. He went into France as 
far as Saint Lo. While he was there the 
outfit fought south of the town. Howard 
was fighting with his rifle from a small slit 
trench. A large shell exploded near him 

*This story of a Hoff (Hospital) man and those 


which follow are arranged for lip reading practice. 
Use this one with ow. 


and blew him out of the trench. Some of 
the shell hit him, and the explosion made 
him hard-of-hearing. 

Howard made an outstanding record for 
himself and for his outfit. He proudly 
wears on his blouse the combat infantry- 
man’s badge. He could outshoot most of 
the men in his outfit. He also wears sev- 
eral ribbons on his blouse. He wears the 
Purple Heart, the Good Conduct Medal, 
a ribbon for the North African campaign 
and another ribbon for the campaign in 
Europe. Howard wears several small 
bronze stars on his ribbons. They stand 
for major engagements. 


Lewis* 

Lewis is from the state 
of Illinois. 

He has lived in several 
other states as well. 

The job Lewis held be- 
fore he came into the ar- 
my was that of a lineman 
with a large telephone company. 

While he was a lineman Lewis was out- 
side most of the time. He lived in camp. 

Lewis still loves camp life as a civilian. 

Lewis landed with the third wave of sol- 
diers on Leyte in the Philippines. There 
were eleven men with him. Their job was 
to look for as much information as possi- 
ble. They had to report the success or the 
failure of the landing. Lewis had to find 
out about the lay of the land and the lan- 
guage of the people. He also had to find 
out about the weather and something about 
the civilian life on Leyte. The landing had 
to be perfect. This landing on Leyte was 
just practice for the larger landing which 
was to follow. Lewis remained only two 

(Continued on page 713) 
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It's Like a Sultry Temper 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


NEWSPAPER story of ancient vint- 
A“ tells of two darkies who met 

on the street after an absence of 
some five years. It soon developed that 
both of them had been married in the in- 
terval. “An’ whut’s de sort ob wife you 
got, Mose?” asked one. “She’s an angel,” 
declared Mose, enthusiastically. The first 
sighed deeply. “Boy, you sure is lucky,” 
he said. ‘‘Mine’s still alive.” 

As some philosopher has truly declared, 
practically all marriages are happy; it is 
what happens afterwards that causes the 
trouble. The difficulty, of course, is that 
people do not exercise sufficient caution in 
selecting—I was going to say life partners, 
but I guess I mean marriage partners. 
Henry and I were discussing this matter 
over a game of checkers, dinner being over, 
when Mrs. Henry came into the room to 
ask about some empty bottles she had dis- 
covered in the basement, she having 
reached home just the evening before after 
a visit of a week at her mother’s. 

“Don’t ask me,” protested Henry, vir- 
tuously. “I’m sure I never brought an 
empty bottle into the house in my life.” 

Mrs. Henry looked @ bit doubtful, but 
departed without further comment. “That’s 
what I mean—the importance of judgment 
in selecting one’s wife,” said Henry. “I 
hope to goodness you will profit by my 
experience. Mrs. Henry, of course, didn’t 
clearly understand what I said; she’s a 
lot more hard of hearing than she will ad- 
mit. But rather than admit that she did 
not understand, she’s going to let the mat- 
ter drop; she always does. Take my ad- 
vice, Jack, never, never consider marrying 
any woman who is not at least a bit hard 
of hearing. Of course, you have to be 
careful—deafened folks are so doggone 
sensitive—” 

“That puzzles me,” I admitted. “I sup- 
pose I used to be sensitive, too, but that’s 
so long ago that I have forgotten what it 


was like. We who are hard of hearing 
need to recall something Charles Lamb 
once said about a friend who had a fearful 
temper. Lamb declared it*was no misfor- 
tune for a man to have a sultry—notice the 
mice choice of words, sultry, not sulky!— 
temper. It was his friends who were un- 
fortunate.” 


“You know,” said Henry, frankly, “I’ve 
been sitting here thinking that I could. see 
the sun shining through the back of your 
head; but I really believe that what I’ve 
seen is a gleam of intelligence in your eyes 
—in at least one of them. Deafness is like 
a sultry temper. Here we aré engaged in 
what is presumably a friendly conversation 
and I ask you: To which of us is your deaf- 
ness a handicap?” 

“To you, unquestionably,” I conceded. 
“That is, I have no difficulty conveying my 
thoughts to you. Oh, I’ve fallen in with 
that idea long ago and have decided that I 
certainly can bear philosophically the hand- 
icaps of my friends. But the real founda- 
tion of the sensitiveness of the deafened lies 
in another direction—they are sensitive 
about the frequent blunders they make.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” said Henry. Deafness 
doesn’t lead to a bit more embarrassment 
than careless listening on the part of those 
with supposedly normal hearing. I can 
give you some evidence from today’s pa- 
per.” He reached down and shuffled about 
the papers the children had scattered over 
the floor. “I can’t find it,” he admitted, 
after a search. “Well, anyway, the story 
was about a student who was being tossed 
out of college because someone heard him 
call the dean a fish. The boy stoutly de- 
nied the charge, but the evidence was too 
strong against him; several witnesses testi- 
fied that he had been guilty. Fortunately 
things were cleared up by a careful investi- 
gation. The charge boiled down to the 
fact that the boy had referred to the Dean 

(Continued on page 711) 
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Random Notes of ‘an Otologist 


By Douctas Macrartan, M.D. 


I have just read an article by Dr. 
M. H. Lurie in the Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, int which he answers the ques- 
tion affirmatively. The reading of the article 
‘would make a hard of hearing person very 
discouraged. Dr. Lurie is a careful and 
honest worker, one of the most experienced 
and best trained otologists in the profes- 
sion. He has done a great deal of work on 
the effect of noise on the organ of hearing. 
Further than this, he is one of the few in- 
vestigators who are making and studying 
microscopic sections of ears in order to see 
what damage has been done. It is under- 
standable that after seeing these marked 
anatomic changes that take place, Dr. Lu- 
rie chooses the word. “irreversible.” This 
word means that the damage has been done 
and cannot be altered; the delicate tissues 
cannot return to normal; the disease can- 
not be turned back so that step-by-step re- 
covery can take place. 

Other otologists cannot but agree with 
Dr. Lurie when they recall seeing ears with 
destroyed drums, fixed drum retractions, 
polyps and granulations filling the middle 
ear, disappearance of ossicles, marked bony 
destruction, or the fibrosis of nature’s at- 
tempt to heal. Yes, most of the damage of 
such sort is undoubtedly permanent, and 
the deafness that comes with it is here to 
stay. Of course, as patients come to the 
otologist, the changes that have occurred 
in the cochlea or organ of hearing can only 
be surmised. for they cannot be seen unless 
an autopsy is made. 

How gloomy this must sound to a pa- 
tient! It would seem that it was not worth 
while to try to do anything about deafness. 

Another side of the picture must be pre- 
sented, for the whole story cannot be com- 
pletely discouraging. First, let it be said 
that at least one otologist would not have 
stayed in the specialty of deafness, if he 
had found that nothing could have been 
done for it. After thirty-five years, this 


I: the damage of deafness irreversible? 


otologist has become more eager in his ef- 
forts to defeat deafness. This could not 
have occurred had there not been some evi- 
dence that something could be accom- 
plished. Yet, too often the hard of hearing 
themselves arrive at a defeated attitude, 
and they are “licked” because they have 
quit. It is sad to think how many buy 
hearing aids and feel that this is all that 
can be done, while all the time their deaf- 
ness is marching on. 

Many times the progress of the deafness 
can be arrested. Careful periodic hearing 
tests, taken every few months, prove or 
disprove this fact. There is in mind the 
case of a young minister who showed a 
loss of 80% in his right ear, 90% in his 
left ear. This was in 1938. He was consci- 
entious for a while in following treatment, 
and his hearing started to return. In two 
years’ time the right ear had improved so 
that it had only a 25% loss; the left ear, a 
40% loss. Then, he bought a hearing aid. 
Of course, it helped him immensely, and 
his hearing efficiency became almost nor- 
mal. At this time, his audiograms and 
speech-hearing tests had stayed about the 
same for several months, and he presumed 
that no more hearing was going to be 
brought back. He stopped his medicine, 
and did not return for eight years. Then 
his chief complaint was against the hearing 
aid—but the tests showed the aid to be 
working well. The hearing had dropped 
back to 80% in his right ear and 85% in 
his left ear. 

Another case is cited of a man deaf with 
syphilis. When first seen he was profound- 
ly deaf, and was so dizzy that he had had 
to give up his position as a foreman in a 
mill. Deafness had come on rapidly. He 
could barely understand loud speech 
shouted in his ear. This man has been most 
conscientious about his treatment, and has 
been coming to the office at least once a 
month for ten years. At first it seemed that 

(Continued on page 710) 
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Our Miscellany 


Mr. Otis A. Betts 
Mr. Otis A. Betts, for many years the 


Principal of the Central New York School 


for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y., died on Septem- 
ber 17th at his home in North Carolina. 

Few heads of schools are so long asso- 
ciated with their institutions as was Mr. 
Betts. In the thirty years which he spent 
at the Rome school as teacher and as Prin- 
cipal, he became well known to members 
of the profession throughout the United 
States, and there are many who will share 
with his former associates the sentiments 
expressed in the following resolution. 

Resolution of the Board of Trustees of the 
Central New York School for the Deaf on the 
death of Mr. Otis A. Betts, instructor in our 
school from September 1, 1906 to June 30, 1919 
and Principal from August 1, 1919 to August 
1, 1936, adopted at the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held on the evening of September 17th, 
1945. 

WHEREAS: Otis A. Betts served the school 
faithfully and efficiently for such a long time 
and won the admiration and respect of his as- 
sociates and the members of the Board, and won 
the affection of the pupils, and 

WHEREAS: his uniform courtesy and gentle- 
ness endeared him to us as a friend and asso- 
ciate, now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED: that we hereby record our 
profound sorrow at his passing on September 17, 
1945, and that we spread upon the minutes our 
acknowledgment of our loss and extend our sin- 
cerest sympathy to his widow, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that the Sec- 
retary be directed to send a copy hereof to his 
widow. 

Gorpon E. KENT 
Apert W. HOOKE 
Epwarp H. Comstock 





No Sign Language in Army 


It was recently reported that some of 
the deafened men in army hospitals had 
found it impossible to learn lip reading and 
were being taught the sign language. That 
the report was untrue is shown by the fol- 
lowing statements from military authori- 
ties, quoted in Hearing News: 

“We have not deemed it necessary to teach the 
sign language to any of the three thousand pa- 
tients that have gone through this hospital... . 


The average individual that left (or will leave) 
this institution can read lips sufficiently well to 


carry on his social and economic pursuits satis- 
factorily. The suceess of our lip reading pro- 
gram is becoming more and more evident.”— 
Major E. H. Truex, Deshon General Hospital; 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 

“Certainly the thousands of men who have been 
trained at this station have not required sign lan- 
guage. I cannot imagine circumstances in which 
this would be necessary.”—Captain Grant Fair- 
Fes Borden General Hospital, Chickasha, Okla- 

oma, 

“Our experience has been that all patients were 
able to learn lip reading, ranging in degrees of 
ability from fair to excellent, regardless of their 
loss of hearing. There has been absolutely no 
need for sign language or written communica- 
tion."—Lt. Colonel N. A. Martin, Capt. D. R. 
Caziare, and Miss Helen Scriver, Hoff General 
Hospital, Santa Barbara, California. 





A Visitor from Sweden 


The Volta Bureau enjoyed a recent visit 
from a distinguished visitor from Sweden, 
Dr. Martha P. Henning, of Halsingborg. 
who was in this country as a representative 
of the Swedish Red Cross. 

Dr. Henning is an otologist, who has 
interested herself for some years in prob- 
lems of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
The Votta Review for January 1937 con- 
tained an article from her pen, “Deafness 
and Its Prevention.” She has continued 
her association with the work of schools 
for the deaf and societies for the hard of 
hearing, even though she has been engaged 
recently almost entirely in war work. 

The Swedish laws governing the educa- 
tion of the deaf, says Dr. Henning, were 
entirely reorganized in 1938, when educa- 
tion was made compulsory at the age of 
7. For children younger than 7 there are 
two private schools, one in Stockholm and 
the other in Getenburg. These, operating 
with some assistance from the government, 
accept pupils as young as 3, both as resi- 
dential and day pupils. 

At the age of 7 all deaf pupils go to the 
government schools, of which there are 
now four. If they prove to be “average” 
deaf children, they continue their education 
there for eight years, and are then trans- 
ferred to vocational school, where they re- 
main four more years or until they are 
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Two special issues of the Volta Review 
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20 years of age. If, however, they prove 
to have hearing enough to be classified as 
hard of hearing rather than deaf, they are 
given their early education in a special 
school for the hard of hearing. Of if their 
mentality is sufficiently low, they are sent 
to a special school for the feeble minded 
deaf. 

There are three vocational schools—one 
for girls, one for boys, and one an agri- 
cultural school. There is also one private 
vocational school, and there is a home for 
feeble minded deaf adults. 

Sweden also has an association for the 
adult deaf, whose branches operate, judg- 
ing from Dr. Henning’s description, some- 
what as do the English “missions,” provid- 
ing the deaf with guidance, religious train- 
ing, entertainments, etc. The chapters of 
this association receive some help from 
the towns in which they are located. 

In some, but not all, of the larger cities 
lip reading is provided for hard of hearing 
children in the primary schools. 

Dr. Henning is a stimulating guest, and 
a warm welcome awaits her whenever she 
can come again. 





Random Notes of an Otologist 
(Continued from page 708) 


his hearing was too poor for an aid to be 
of help, then there was gradual recovery to 
a point where he thought he could get 
along well without one, for he now hears 
the slightly raised voice at conversational 
distance, and he is also supplementing 
hearing by a mediocre lip reading ability. 

Still one more recent, but apparently 
hopeless, case is reported. This is a little 
boy, congenitally deaf, one of many ex- 
amined recently. But this child was the 
worst one of them all. He showed no pleas- 
urable response to the loudest music. No 
sounds attracted his attention. There was 
no visible evidence of disease in the ears, 
nose or throat, so it was presumed that he 
was “just another” case of a child born 
without properly developed organs of hear- 
ing. Tests of the balance organs which lie 
in close association with the cochlea 
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showed them to be dead. The case looked 
hopeless. The mother, however, was de- 
termined to reach the child’s hearing, al- 
though she had never had any evidence that 
the child heard. A program was planned 
and carefully carried out—with such tenac- 
ity and indefatigability as are rarely seen, 
even in a mother. In two months’ time the 
child began showing attention to sound. Jn 
ten months’ time, this child, aged six, has 
learned through his hearing and can speak 
one hundred and fifty words. This is truly 
astounding! Here was a child who was 
thought to be true “stone” deaf. After ten 
months he is entering a day school for 
hard of hearing children. 

Definitely, it was impossible to say what 
was the true pathology or damage to the 
inner ears of these three cases. Certainly, 
the deafness looked hopeless. But just as 
definitely it is evident that something could 
be done and something was accomplished. 

The moral of these random notes is: 
“You can never tell until you try.” 





It’s Like a Sultry Temper 
(Continued from page 707) 


as ‘that sardine.’ Whereupon he recalled 
the incident and declared that what he had 
said, indicating the Dean to some inquiring 
visitor, was ‘that’s our Dean’!” 

“That’s pretty good,” I laughed. “And 
I’m ready to admit that you showed good 
judgment in picking Mrs. Henry. She’s 
smart, too. That drumstick incident was 
really clever. Maybe some hearing woman 
could have done as well, but I still think 
Mrs. Henry’s quick wit goes a long way to 
prove my contention that the deafened are 
the smartest people in the world! 

What happened was this: There are three 
boys in the family, and Mrs. Henry had 
given each of the older ones a chicken leg, 
or, as she calls it, a “drumstick.” The 
youngest boy looked so disappointed that 
she arose from the table, went out in the 
kitchen, and using a small wooden stick 
produced a very good imitation of a chick- 
en leg for the youngster. The little fellow 
was quite contented, but displayed some 





Using a number of different types of plug-in 
tubes in numerous combinations, Beltone can fit 
practi¢ally any type of deafness from mild to 
severe. Beltone especially invites hard-to-fit cases. 

As your hearing changes, your Beltone dealer 
can change the tubes in your instrument to com- 
pensate—while you wait! It is not necessary to buy 
a new instrument. Convenient, economical ! 
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astonishment when he came to the wooden 
stick instead of a bone. 

“Well, well, would you look at that!” 
cried Henry, in pretended astonishment. 
“It’s the first time in my life I ever saw a 
chicken with a wooden leg!” 

The boys joined in the laughter and the 
matter passed: off nicely. 

“That was a very clever illusion,” said 
Henry, emphasizing the word. ‘‘She’s 
smart,” he continued, bowing to his wife. 
“But I dragged in the word ‘illusion’ for 
the purpose of introducing a little story I 
read sometime back in the New Yorker. 
It told of a woman who entered a Fifth 
Avenue shop in search of a certain brand 
of perfumery. What she wanted, she told 
the saleswoman, was Illusion. The girl 
looked doubtful, so the woman repeated the 
name: ‘/llusion, you know; Illusion.’ The 
girl still appeared somewhat puzzled. Then 
her face brightened. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘you 
mean like Aleutian Islands’?” 

Mrs. Henry and the children laughed 
politely. Evidently they had heard him tell 


> 


the story before. “It’s the war,” said Mrs. 
Henry, solemnly; “you know—so many 
atrocities being perpetrated.” 

“It is not an atrocity,” protested Henry, 
indignantly. “It’s right in line with JAF’s 
repeated question, What good is hearing. 
anyway?” 

“Tt really is, at that,” I conceded. “Now, 
I'll tell you a nice domestic story; not an 
atrocity at all. It is about a man who had 
written an article for one of the educational 
magazines, praising the schools of his na- 
tive state. He admitted that they were not 
perfect, but pointed out that they were well 
managed. The article appeared in the mag- 
azine along with a picture of the author. 
His young daughter happened to get the 
paper before he did, and glanced through 
it, discovering the article. She brought 
the magazine to him, opened at the page on 
which his article started, and commented, 
‘It’s certainly a great compliment for 
Mother.’ ‘What?’ demanded the father, in 
astonishment. ‘Why, I’m positive I never 
even mentioned your mother’s name.’ ‘I 
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know you didn’t, said the girl, ‘But see, 
right under your picture there it reads: 
NOT PERFECT, BUT WELL MANAGED’.” 

“You're absolutely correct; that’s a do- 
mestic story. But don’t press me too much 
to concede that it isn’t an atrocity, too. 
The way some wives—” 

“You'll have to tell the story to Mrs. 
Henry,” I said to him, as we moved into 
the next room and took up the newspapers. 
‘She laughed politely, but I’m sure she 
missed most of the story.” 

“Listen,” said Henry, impressively, “you 
may understand deafened folks and their 
ways; but I’m an expert on wives. She 


.understood, all right. But wives hate to be 


accused of managing their husbands. And 
as for telling her the story—I’m keeping 
my mouth shut—absolutely.” 





Tales of Hoffmen 
(Continued from page 706) 


weeks on Leyte before he took off to pre- 
pare for the other big landing. This time 
it would be the landing on Luzon. 

One time Lewis had a very dangerous 
job to do. He was out in the front lines 


' looking for information. He was camou- 


flaged with green leaves and branches. 
Leaves covered his helmet. He also had 
leaves around his belt. He thought no one 
could see him. Lewis thought also that he 
was all alone. He did not move. He was 
looking over the location. Very softly he 
heard a voice coming from somewhere. 
The voice said, “Yellow lollypops, yellow 
lollypops!” Lewis looked up into a nearby 
tree. There was a man almost camouflaged 
in-the leaves. Lewis could not see his face. 
The soldier had a rifle. The rifle was point- 
ing at Lewis. Lewis knew that there was 
only one thing for him to do. He had to 
say the password. The voice in the leaves 
sounded again. The voice was very clear 
this time. Lewis answered the voice with 
the password for that day. “Yellow lolly- 
pops!” Lewis made sure that he pro- 
nounced ‘every | in those words. He knew 
that the Japanese are not able to pronounce 
the letter 1. So, by giving the password, 
sounding all of the lI’s, he saved his life. 




















FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Vecotitt 


Small—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS | 


Variable frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency control provides a i 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
— intelligibility and com- 
ort for the hard of hearing. 











Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 


Guaranteed and Insured 


a 
Investigate Vacolite 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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Raytheon ‘Flat’ 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


like the jeweled movement of a 
costly watch, result from skilled 
workmanship. Skill in making 
things has been the major factor 
in Raytheon’s broad, quick 
growth. This skilléd workman- 
ship shows in every perfected 
detail of the Raytheon “flat” 
high-fidelity hearing aid tube. 
Equally important are 
Research 
Pioneering in the development of mod- 
ern hearing aid tubes, Raytheon has 
pointed its vast reseach facilities to de- 
signing the kind of tube both hearing 
aid wearers and manufacturers needed. 
Experience 
Raytheon’s years of making hearing aid 
r tubes are only a part of their varied ex- 
perience creating devices to shape elec- 
tricity to human needs. All this back- 
ground of experience is expressed in 
today’s amazing Raytheon ‘‘flat” hearing 
aid tubes. 
‘Thorough Inspection 
Raytheon’s “flat” high-fidelity hearing 
aid tubes are subject to 46 separate in- 
spections to guarantee long life and un- 
questioned performance. Here is the tube 
by Raytheon that has made possible 
more compact, wearable hearing aids— 
better, clearer hearing. 


: eo 
(RAYTHEON ) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 705) 


I am very sorry for your country, your 
very appreciate President Roosevelt is dead, 
He was a very judicious man, which I ad. 
mire. Very hard blow for humanism. 

Yours very sincerely, 
WERNER Isaac. 


I am filled with admiration and despair 
when I read a letter from a person who, 
trained in spite of total deafness to speak 
one language, has yet managed to acquire 
another. My own clumsy efforts in French 
and German could not possibly compare, 
in vocabulary and graphic expression, with . 
this man’s English. And what a life of 
change and adventure he has to look back 
upon! Deaf from infancy, he has travelled 
from Germany to South Africa, and has 
acquired two languages, probably, besides 
his own; for Afrikaans, though it is simi- 
lar to both German and Dutch, is a speech 
by itself. 


I have another letter here, from Eng. 
land, that will bear quoting, but it: must 
await another time. This is the first Mail 
Box I have compiled in the shadow of my 
own vine and poinsettia tree. (Incidentally, 
there is a fig tree in the backyard of the 
house where I work.) The vine here is a 
sweet potato vine, growing in a blue glass 
vase in the kitchen window. 

Merry Christmas, everybody, and may 
1946 be a less tragic and muddled year 
than 1945 has been. That is as optimistic 
a wish as I can produce. 

Sincerely yours, 
MOL ty MATHER. 





The Army Studies Lip Reading 
(Continued from page 701) 


with a copy of the diploma issued to those — 
completing the eight weeks course as the 
final page. , 

The need for some orientation to Lip 
Reading soon became evident in view of the 
fact that the major part of a student’s pro- 
gram concerns itself with lip reading. To 
the original lectures on Orientation to the 
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Jor (lear, Comfortable Hearing .... 


HEARING AID CARRIERS 


Wearers of Corre Hearing 
Aid Carriers are assured of 
clear, comfortable hearing . . . 
always, because 


1. Comfortable 
Hearing 

No cutting or binding is 
possible when Corre Hear- 
ing Aid Carriers are prop- 
erly fitted. The weight of 
the carrier . . . and thus 
the hearing aid . . . is more 
evenly distributed allowing 
complete freedom of move- 


ment. 
V4 2. Clear Hearing 

Corre Carriers are desi; 
to help retain as much of 
the original hearing clarity 
of the aid as is scientifically 
possible. The carrier also 
acts as a protective cover- 
ing for the hearing aid; 
keeping it from direct con- 
tact with the body and 
undergarments. Yet, at all 
times, it is kept snugly and 
comfortably in place. 


Write today for information 
on these ana other features of 











Women. . Men... Boys 
and Girls and are priced for 
even the strictest budgets. 






jree... 


Clip this coupon NOW for 
Free information on Corre Hear- 
3 Aid Carriers. There is no 


gation. 


DEALERS 


There are a few protected areas 
still available to recogni 

hearing aid dealers. Write to- 
day for complete information. 





CORRE CARRIERS 


oA aN Yolo lh tole 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Lessons—Prectice Classes—Normal Course. 

Fall term begins Monday, October » | 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Cann. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pi x Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Orologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AURBX, BELTONE, CTRONIC, PARAVOX. 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 
475 Fifth Ave., 
Corner 41st Street, 
New York City 
17, N. Y. 








Hours 
9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
LE 2-3427 By appointment 


Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR Po maga GRADE I. Fer 
small hard ef hearing chi ildren up te 8 years ef age. 
The plan consists ef the building up of a carefully 

¥ by ef objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and cual enlarging until] very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
range. $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
ehildren from about 8 te 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
aleng correct lines inte practical lip reading. $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition te lessens and steries the beok contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
fal in adult as well as jumior classes. ..........sccccsesee $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
fer the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
Hygeia Magazine. $4.00 
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COMBINATION PRICES 


Beoks I, 11, and III (mimeographed).............. 
Beoks I, 11, HII, and IV 


All prices postpaid in the United States 





Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Bex 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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Program, Hearing Aid Orientation, and the 
Medical Discussion, was added a fourth 
lecture, Orientation to Lip Reading, as a 
weekly feature. In this lecture it was point. gg 

ed out that lip reading is not an end in it- }iRee 


‘self, but together with hearing is necessary § zt 


in understanding speech. Either with or igs: 
without a hearing aid, the combination of is——= 
sight and sound gives maximum efficiency #[— 
to the hard of hearing. | 
At its peak the Lip Reading Department® 
had twenty teachers, of whom one was the® 
supervisor (civilian) twelve were civilians | 
(women) and seven military. Of the mili- HiRes 
tary there were three men and four women,” 158 
each group including one 2nd lieutenant. [Re=: 
A report of the Lip Reading Department  [ESS= 
would be incomplete if no mention were }#s 
made of the in-training program for teach- — 
ers. Early in 1944 a weekly Teachers’ 





Meeting became a regular part of the teach- 

ing program, and the supervisor, too, in 

accordance with the policy of the Civil 

Service, attended two training periods of 

ten hours each in two courses, Job Meth- ; 
ods Training and Job Instruction Training. @ Ai 
While the number of teachers was relatively | TY 
small, each teacher in turn assumed the men 
chairmanship and responsibility for the |" 
weekly program. At one session the speak- Hi 
er was Miss Betty C. Wright, Executive . 
Director of the American Society for the oo 
Hard of Hearing, serving a temporafy ap- As 
pointment with the American Red Cross. vw? 
One teacher presented a study of the pu- 

pils she had taught to date. Another brought U 
out the need of vocational counseling; a p 
third spoke on speech and voice correction, h 
and played records made by her students. n 
With one of her pupils another gave a lip (8 
reading demonstration showing a kines- (c 
thetic approach in her adaptation of other b 
methods. At a number of meetings indi- : 


vidual patient cases were discussed, the 
medical, psychological and educational as- 
pects being presented by different members 
of the staff. Many meetings were forums, 
in fact, where previously assigned subjects 
were discussed. Methods of instruction, 
teaching techniques and practice material 
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were ;: (B) For intermediate cases 
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Gi AIR CONDUCTION RECEIVERS 
s 0 
Meth- ; : : se ; 
ning, 4° Air conduction receivers are indicated for One of these response curves is engineered 
tively nerve, conductive, and mixed hearing impair- into each of the three air conduction receivers 
1 the | ments, which comprise a large percentage of available with the Western Electric Model 
- the correctable cases of hearing loss. 63 Hearing Aid, and are for receivers alone 
peak. Hearing loss varies, over the entire fre- without other hearing equipment. Of those 


utive | Wency range, from one individual to another. who need air conduction receivers, about '1}!% 
. the To apply hearing aid potentialities to best of Western Electric Hearing Aid users require 
y ap- advantage in every case, there should be (A); 22% require (B); and 67% require (C). 








all variation in the response characteristics of The tone discriminator, with which a good 
. pu air conduction receivers. (See chart above.) hearing aid should be equipped, provides still 
in ; noon another adjustment by which optimum appli- 
g (a) Applies hearing aid potentialities to com- _— cation, of hearing aid potentialities may be 
8; 3 pensate for the most severe degree of correctable obtained. 
tion, hearing loss. High sound levels within the speech e 
ents. range are emphasized. - Research by Bell Telephone Laboratories indicates 
a lip (8) Represents a compromise between (A) and (C). that the three frequency response character®tics 
ines- (¢) Provides a “flat” response which extends charted above will aid all correctable cases requiring air 
ther beyond the range of (A) and (8) in higher fre- conduction receivers. The half-ounce Western Electric 
sndk. quencies, and affords a more faithful reproduc- air conduction receivers contain such superior mag- 
thie tion of received sounds. netic alloys as Permalloy, Permendur, and Alnico. 
fe THIS SERIES, BASED UPON RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, 
‘did S PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE HARD OF HEARING AND THEIR PHYSICIANS 
sk Western Electric Hearing Aids 
i MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 




















~ Test) 


THE NEW 





A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You — uickly appreciate the many outstanding 
cieemaes a the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your epprovel. 
Accepted by the Counell on Physical 

Therapy ef the American Medical Assa. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 





Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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suitable for soldiers featured many sessions, 
and much constructive work was accom. 


plished. A few summaries and recom. - 


mendations appear in the back of the book, 
“Lip Reading for Soldiers,” which is, in 
itself, the result of cooperative effort on 
the part of all the teachers assigned to the 
program for the Education and Rehabili- 
tation of the Hard of Hearing at Hoff Gen. 
eral Hospital. 


Note.—The Volta Bureau Library has -| 
recevied a copy of Lip Reading for Soldiers, . 


compiled by the Teachers at Hoff General 
Hospital, as well as a copy of Tales of 
Hoffmen which is aay appearing in 
the Votta Review. 





Help for a Deaf Baby 
(Continued from page 692) 


thing you can on the subject. Go to clinics, 
hospitals, conferences, universities—wher- 
ever you can go to get ideas, helps, advice. 
And incidentally, use your own common 
sense to temper it all—for there are always 
crack-pots and one-track minds and pure 
theorists who try to influence you—along 
with the sensible, middle-of-the-road, practi- 
cal people you meet. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 685) 


. I have just been bubbling over with my 
enthusiasm for what we have been doing, 
and I haven’t said how nice it was to hear 
from you all and to welcome the new mem- 


bers. Mrs. A., my heart goes out to you - 


in having your husband away at war when 
you need his moral support in the discovery 
that your baby is deaf. Oh, I think you 


were so wise to write and tell him about it! 


And don’t be too stunned over it. The 


problem isn’t insurmountable. I remember 
writing, only about two years ago, to Mrs. 
T., Patty’s mother, who just could not be- 
lieve that Barbara could talk, dance, play 
the piano and all; and now look at the good 
start Patty has. 

I am teaching a seven year old child 
second grade work, using the Calvert 
Course. The little girl belongs to my hus- 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 





my 
ving, 

hear MODEL 107 

nem- 

Paes Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 


tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 


ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
oe deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
: be- available... with protected territory. 
play | 
rood 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 








URGES 
< ins fA 


‘BATTERIES 


DEPENDABLE AS A TRUE FRIEND! Small, 
Lightweight Burgess Batteries‘are double 
values ... they relieve you of tiresome 
weight and give you added personal free- 
dom. Burgess engineers are constantly 
working to bring you improved hearing 
aid batteries designed for your personal 
comfort. For true, dependable service, 
look for the Burgess name... we’re proud 
to place it on every battery we make. 





ANOTHER REASON 
you can depend on Burgess 

. quality: every bit of zinc 
used is rolled in our mill. 
High purity zinc means 
longer battery life. 


At left are Long-Life “A” bat- 
teries 1ES and TE. Compact 
and extra-light...for personal 
comfort. 


Burgess Battery Company 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








LOOK FOR THE BURGESS NAME! 


the U. family. 













































band’s boss, and I was glad to do the work, 
mostly to fill my time in this terrible empty, 
childless house. I have been too busy for 
too long to stop all of a sudden and do 
nothing, so am glad for the half day of 
work. I am also teaching two beginners 
on the piano, as well as taking one lesson 
a week myself. 


I haven’t told our new member about 
We live in an American 
mining camp in Mexico, where Mr. U. 
is Assistant General Superintendent of an 
American company for which he has 
worked nineteen years. I have lived in 
Mexico for eighteen of those years. We 
first discovered Barbara was deaf when she 
was about twenty months old. I took the 
Wright School Correspondence Course, but 
was never as successful with it as Mrs. 
W., who was taking it for Johnita at the 
same time. Barbara went to the Wright 
Oral School two years; then to the Jane 
Brooks School in Purcell, Oklahoma for 
eight years. Last year we had a tutor at 
home, and this year, at fifteen, she is a high 
school sophomore. 


Mrs. L. U., Mexico 
A Little Mexican Girl 


Mr. V., the engineer member of this 
group, has asked me to report to you on 
Maria Teresa’s progress. She has now had 
instruction during eight or nine months 
each year for four years. I teach her in 
Spanish, and she has quite a large vocabu- 
lary and an unusually clear sense of the 
proper order of words in the sentence. 
Likewise she has little or no trouble in ask- 
ing questions correctly. 

For the first two years, she was very 
timid about speaking, even to members of 
the family. Now, however, she is as eager 
to converse as her hearing brothers and 
sisters, and insists on being heard. She 
enjoys talking with friends of the family, 
and makes herself understood. Her abil- 
ity to. read lips well is, and always will be, 
a great asset. She usually understands 
what is said directly to her, but cannot un- 
derstand the conversation of her elders, 


since the language used is above her vocab- i 
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a fair profit* 
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@most lines of business, when the mer- 


ise is delivered and the payment is 
ived, the transaction is closed. But 


‘@the successful hearing aid Distributor, 


is really the’ time*when the transaction 


Hearing is a mental, as well as a physical 
. Even when a hearing impairment 

ted by means of a well-fitted hear- 
faid, the, user must, in many cases, 
ly be taught to hear. He may have 
the habit of auditory attention and 


will have difficulty in “screening out” 


s that he does not wish to hear. He 
reacquire habits of hearing and the 
ibutor must, to protect his own in- 
, be able to aid in this task. If the 
ed-for hearing results do not materialize 
ly, the user does not blame himself; 
mes the hearing aid . . . unless the 
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It is likely that parts of the hearing aid 
may require changing or the instrument 
may need attention within the period of 
the guarantee. For this servicing the user 
rightfully turns to the Distributor from 
whom he made his purchase. Yet the 
Distributor can receive no direct payment 
for any of this usual or unusual service. 


‘The user bought that, too, when he bought 


his hearing aid. 


It seems very clear that since this service 
is such an important part of the hearing 


- aid purchase, it can continue to be sup- 


plied only if the Distributor receives a fair 
profit on each sale. We believe hearing aid 
users have many reasons for preferring to 
deal with Distributors who are making a 
fair profit. 


We believe the majority of all experi- 
enced hearing aid users, and certainly the 
majority of all successful Distributors, will 
realize why we intend, not only to main- 
tain, but to insist upon... a price structure 


_ that provides the Distributor with a fair 


profit per unit sale. 





Long ago we laid down three basic policies. 
We believe they have a future; 
we have no intention of abandoning them. 


1 To manufacture the best hearing aid 
we know how to make, and always, 
through continuing research, maintain our 
ideals of quality. 


To select Distributors who have the 

desire and ability to render a genuine 
service to the hard-of-hearing and who have 
a deep sense of personal and “product’’ re- 
sponsibility toward them. 


*3. To provide a fair profit, per unit sale, 
that will enable Distributors to assure 
their customers the long-range service that 
is an important part of their purchase of a 
hearing aid. 











E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


. 


“Good Service is as necessary as the instrument itself.’’ 
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REINHARDT SCHUOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC.: 

Speech and Lip-Reading used usively. 

Children prepared for eel teed ools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: - 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
e Spruces Kensington, 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 
- authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
loying modern methods of education. 
on providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
puendine drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 

full instructions for its use. 
New Revised Edition 
Price. $2.75 at all booksellers 


J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


stories or the recounting of experience. 





















Better Speech and Better Reading 
By LUCILLE SCHOOLFIELD 


Flexible exercises, designed for use in speech correction 

and remedial reading in the first six grades. They have 

been used successfully — deaf and hard of hearing 
children. 


Cloth bound, $2.50 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


















NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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ulary. 
the theme of conversation. 

A recent hearing test showed that 
lras a total loss in one ear and an 80% Ie 
in the other. Under the direction of a vem 
competent representative, we have beg 
using a Western Electric hearing aid & 
four months, but without result so far, ¢ 
cept the indication that she does hear soum 
This man, a former eye, ear, nose @ 
throat specialist, has instructed us to t 
to Maria Teresa certain prescribed perig 
of time twice daily, even though she de 
not understand a word. He knows of 
in which the sound of the voice has 
lated the nerves of hearing and educate 
the ability to recognize the sounds @ 
speech until the patient can hear vow 
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She often calls on me to explaig # 
















and even whole words. So we contif 
patiently to work and hope for results,; 










Maria Teresa is fond of lip read 






happenings. She is gaining quite a clear | 


conception of verb tenses, which are more} F 


She has not been taught to pronounce Eng-f 


complicated in her language than in our 


lish words, but recognizes them at sight and 
can translate the language used in problems 
in simple arithmetic, because in these there 
are many repetitions of words. When a 
new one occurs, she remembers its meaning 
the next time she sees it. One day, shef 
pointed to the word did, and said in Span- 

ish, “That means past.” Changing the or-§ 









der of words in translation does not con§ 














fuse her, either. She is one of the very 
few deaf children I have known who realizeh 
there is another language than their owng 
and are able to compare the two, She 
knows full well that her brother and sistery 
can read and write Spanish and Englis 
while she has a knowledge only of Spanisi 


When she is dictating sentences to m 
which she loves to do, she often preced 
a statement with, “Pay attention.” Sdeq 
is quick to adopt expressions that appeal: 
to her. In short, she is blessed with 
unusually good mind, and is ne 
satisfactory progress. It is a great sé 
tion and a privilege to be her teacher. 


S. H., Mexico 
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PNUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. ¢ 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





IEW SATISFACTIONS WITH PARAVOX 


THE ORIGINAL, BATTERIES AND TRANS- 
MITTER " -£ll-cu-One” HEARING AID 

PARAVOX offers you Four New Satisfactions: 
1. Greater Convenience. Consider the advantages to you of PARAVOX 
which has the amplifier and batteries built snugly into one small case. 


2. Improved Efficiency. You have a clear “‘silvery-tone,” wide range, and 
ample volume, all at a minimum drain on the batteries. 


3. Low Upkeep Costs. You use standard size batteries which provide the 
same power over.a wide range of frequencies as the large cumbersome 
hearing aid batteries of the same voltage, and at a low battery drain 
or cost per hour of use. 


4. Instant Service. The PARAVOX Unit Replacement Method enables 
your dealer to restore your hearing aid to efficient operation in a few 
minutes, while you wait. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Association. 


( FROM HERE » "ered ace cond 
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Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. 
Preschool through Elementary. 
Registration Fc 1945 _ iguana School 
for Deaf Bab 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to one 
or school, 


Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 





M & G v. 1. HEARING AID 
“p* BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for an emergency 


T 
dasietitsnecrscsrats 98¢ 


Pat. Applied For 
Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuert 1, Prop. 


211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Me. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 

DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

; ie Price per copy, $1.25 

Teachers’ Manuals, $.50 
Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


. Postage not included. 





Just Received 
A small consignment of 
THE ASCERTAINMENT- OF DEAFNESS IN 
INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 
By BE. R. Ewing and A. W. G. Ewing ' 
Price, 35c 





Orders filled as received. Order from the Volta Bureau. 
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Creative and Expressive Activities © 
(Continued from page 682) : 
Suggested craft activities for those over six: 
Papier maché is used in much the same 
manner as clay, but is more difficult 
manage. 


or glue. It is especially good for 
puppets, dishes, and the like, as it is pret, 
tically unbreakable when hard. : 


Scraps of leather, felt, and similar mate 


rials may be obtained from factories of] 
craft houses, and used by the children in : 
any number of ways. For example, they} 


may make book-marks, book covers, doll 


moccasins, and many other objects. These} 
things are especially good for making gifts} 


for parents, family, or friends at Christa 
time or birthdays. 

Many attractive objects may be made 
by decorating paper plates, pie tins, glass 
jars, flower pots, and the like, with paint, 
yarn, paper-and-paste, decals. ‘ 

Block-printing may be done with blocks 
cut from linoleum, or from potatoes, which 


is easier. They may be used to make book} 


plates, Christmas cards, and pictures. 


Paper mosaic—making designs and pic-} 


tures from bits of colored paper cut in vari- 


The children enjoy helping : ‘ 
make it. It may be made by tearing news: 
paper into tiny bits, cooking it with water : 
to the consistency of clay, and adding paste : 


a 





ous shapes—makes interesting pictures and} 


decorations. The pieces may be provided 


already cut at first; later the children wilf 


enjoy working out their own. 


Both boys and girls enjoy sewing—cloth} 


or oilcloth, with colored floss or yarn. Com 


mercial “sewing cards” have little if anyj 


value. 


Provide many kinds of materials ‘forf 


drawing for these older children—crayor 


colored chalk, pastels, water colors. Givey 


2 
. i 


them rough-textured paper, such as man 

let them decorate the blackboards. 
For those who are still older, with i 

tricate muscles pretty well developed, ff 


-soap-carving, work with raffia for braid . ; 


or basketry, and knitting. Be on the le 







out for any signs of strain, physical of I : 


emotional. (See page 726) 
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...-Tonight, John asked me to 

marry him! And only a few 

months ago I thought I’d never 
hear those precious whispered words. 

Little Book, you know what I mean —the 
longing, the loneliness that was mine be- 
cause of my poor hearing. And how hesitant 
I was about wearing a hearing aid. 

And you know my joy when I realized 
how wrong I was. Because my Zenith has 
helped me to find new friends and a new 
world of happiness...and now a full, rich 
life with John! 

* ¢ # 
Visit your Zenith dispenser for a free dem- 
onstration of the Zenith Radionic. No one 
will press you to buy. And Zenith’s Neutral- 


. — a 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 














a 


L 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 











Color Earphone and Cord are as. little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! 


A Zenith Model for Practically Every Type of 
Correctable Hearing Loss 

Model A-3-A—Super-power Air-conduction. Com- 

plete, ready-to-wear, with Neutral-Color Earphone and ~ 

Cord. Only $50. 


Model B-3-A—Special Bone-Conduction. Complete, 
ready-to-wear, with Neutral-Color Bone-Conduction Re- 
ceiver and Cord. Only $50. 


Medel A-2-A—Standard Air- 
Conduction. Complete, ready-to- 
wear, with Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord. Only $40. 


Choice of Colors! 


Choice of Lustrous Ebony Ampli- 
fier or new Pastel Amplifier at no 
extra cost! 





(=~ PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL====, 


} 

: ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. HH-34 
1 6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

: Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
j Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address 
1 of nearest Zenith dispenser. 
I ; 
| 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

14 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
-YNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster- Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Qhio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Continue the use of the easel paints, clay, 
fingerpaints, and all the other materialg 


that the very young children can use, con- ° } 


stantly raising standards of achievement. 
The ingenious teacher will be able to 
think of numerous activities for this pri- 


mary age-group, without having to resort to | 


such ready-made and uncreative materials 
as coloring books and sewing cards. There 
are many “by-products”—some people call ' 
them scraps—that can be put to excellent 
use here. 

All of these activities require more teach- 
er-guidance, and more skill on the part of 
the teacher. The emphasis begins to shift 
a little from joy-in-activity to joy-in-prod- 
uct, but it is not to be allowed to shift en- 
tirely. We still want the fun of doing, even 
though the results may be far from perfect. 


What to Expect 
A brief summary of what to expect at each 
age level: 

It is somewhat dangerous to put this sort 
of statement down in writing, due to indi- 
vidual differences in the rate of growth. 
It is done here with the confidence that 
each teacher will understand that all chil- 
dren do differ, and that no child is exactly 
“average” at any age. These statements, 
however, are based on averages for each 
age. 

Two to three years old: 

Art activities: He fills the paper with 
paint quickly; experiments with materials; 
uses scribbles, masses of color; is primarily 
interested in color; has large, free move- 
ments. He manipulates clay, poking, pat- 
ting, rolling, twisting, squeezing, pounding 
with fists, holding; has no plan or purpose. 

In general: He has all emotions on the § 
surface. Most of his experiences are tied 
up with home. He is in a state of constant § 


activity, but tires easily, and may rest for 4 a 


a few moments of his own accord. He n i 
physical activity and sensory experiences} | 


he may test everything with his tongue. He 


has increased independence in physical ¢o 
ordination. He is very little aware of the 
presence of other children, except perhaps 7 

at the beginning. (See page 728) - i 
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ay ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


con- 


nt. 

le to 

|Z) 
ort to 

seme y §=Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 
> call . 


ellent W HEN you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are 20 longer 
hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 


each- Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. To the 
rt of hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 

shift ‘ ; a b 
pro d- Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 


the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
Futura Acousticon. 


ft en- 
even 
fect. 


each 

War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliv- 
s sort eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
indi- You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
owth. Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
. that everyone’s reach. 
| er Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 
xactly 


The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 
Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 


nents, 
each 


If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 





with prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 
rials; 
narily oP ACOUSTICON 
move- . ' NEW YORK 
;, pat. 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
nding IN CANADA 
rpose. § 330 Bay Street, Teronto, Canada 
mn the # Since 1902 ...World’s First 


e tied § Electrical Hearing Aid Manutacturer 
SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


| NEW LOW PRICES -:;. +7950 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Pbh.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 

1 Vowel Chart 

7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Mapes Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN — 











Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III . $35.00 
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\ 
Three to four years old: 

Art activities: He fills the paper with 
paint quickly and starts another; begins 
to relate his work to himself; intermixes 
colors; is beginning to paint objects (usual- 
ly unrecognizable) if he has had experi- 
ence; paints what he feels. He makes sim- 
ple objects with clay, such as little balls, 
“snakes” or “worms,” etc. 


In general: Two or three play together 
cooperatively. He can follow simple direc- 
tions. He has more fears now than before 
or later, especially of removal of support 
(falling). He begins to assert his inde- 
pendence in the form of negavitism or re- 
sistance to authority. He will wait for a 
turn, enjoys dramatization. A hearing 
child during this year learns more lan- 
guage than during any other year of his 
life. 


Four to five years old: 

Art activities: He uses the paint brush to 
obtain different effects; mixes paints; ex- 
presses ideas from his experiences; begins 
to make recognizable objects. With clay, 
he begins to make more constructive de- 
signs and reproduces objects about him, 
especially from nature. 

In general: He plays in a group of three 
or four; there is very little solitary play if 
he has had group experience. He has many 
abilities that adults have, but no judgment. 
He makes use of reasoning, generalization, 
and the relation of things to each other. 
There are organized play groups, with defi- 
nite leaders and followers. He desires group 
approval. He has more complex interests. 
He is interested in simple, active games; 
He wants a change of activity often, but 
likes to repeat the next day. He can’t un- 
derstand anything he hasn’t experienced. 
He has a sense of humor, but it may be de- — 
cidedly different from an adult’s, and some:. | 


times hard for an adult to understand. He § 


has a greater interest in sits things to 
music. 
Five to six years old: ie 

Art activities: He has a definite pans : 
enjoys “design” of shape or color; makes | 
more realistic pictures; makes use of work, # 
(One group, for example, used their a a 
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Dutatzon 


INVITES YOU 
TO HEAR 


—Better 





with the Newest 
All-in-one HEARING AID 


No More Clumsy, ‘iiiaiaiiiaen = 975 
Heavy Batteries Dangling 
at the End of a String. COMPLETE 


THREE VACUUM TUBES TONE AND VOLUME CONTROL 
SMALL, LIGHT | *INDIVIDUALLY FITTED 





COMPLETE VEST-POCKET SIZE UNIT 
*By competent ee asad Aid technician. 





| HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folder or comeiiae your local 
telephone directory under “” Durateon” 


CL. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 




















































© Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


Office for a demonstration. 














STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of mid- 
get receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
‘be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 
DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 


WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED } 





TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. §° (A2) NEW YORK 
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paintings for Christmas wrapping paper for 
themselves and their families.) He enjoys 
using crayons td produce real pictures, 
usually in one color at a time. His work ° 
with clay depends upon his experience with 
it, and becomes increasingly representative. 
He often likes to save the things he makes 
in clay, and sometimes likes to paint them 
with easel-paint. 

In general: He is still emotionally imma- 
ture, so that activities must be kept fairly 
simple, without too heavy demands on self- 
control; in comparison to the younger pre- 
school group, however, he has gained con- 
trol to a great extent. He tires easily, but 
will not give up to rest ‘of his own accord, 
unless all the others are resting too. He 
plays in a loosely organized group, with 
definite leaders and followers. He has a 
strong idea of personal possession. He re- 
produces in dramatic play the activities © 
about him, and his imagination is increas- 
ing. His attention span is lengthening. He 
is curious, likes to experiment and investi- 
gate, wants information, enjoys repetition 
of activities. He is able to reason, plan, 
carry out purposes and judge results. There , 
is an increasingly wide difference in indi- 
vidual abilities. He should acquire as 
many skills as possible that will encourage 
group participation. 

Six to nine years old: 

Art activities: He will work hard to cre- 
ate something; has a sense of color har- 
mony; can carry on activities requiring 
the use of the small (finger) muscles. He 
begins to acquire self-consciousness or a 
feeling of inferiority in achievement, and 
comparison should be avoided. Girls’ work 
is usually better than boys’ in this period. 
They enjoy making “useful” objects of clay 
or craft materials. They begin to enjoy 
knitting and other fairly complicated proc- 
essés. 

In general: This age-group has been 
called the “neglected” age, having received 
much less study than the child just younger 
or older. It would be advisable for every 
teacher of this age-group to read Reynolds’ 
From Seed to Sapling and/or Breckenridge 
and Vincent’s Child Development. 
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A.A.P.T.S.D. 

Adjustment of the Deaf to their ns Con- 
temporaries: E. A. Gruver—Feb., 

Association Elects New itd oe 133 
Annual Meeting—Apr., 260 
Life Members, New: Note—Feb., 104 
Message from our New President—Mar., 132 
New Directors—Apr., 201 
What Is Past Is Prologue: 


AoousTic TRAINING 


Hearing Game for a Four-Year-Old: Note—Nov., 


640 
Parents Talk Over Hearing Aids, The: Nov., 644 
Personal Hearing Aids for Deaf Children: 
S. Levine and Agnes Dick Ness—Nov., 619 


Hearing: Douglas Macfarlan, M.D.—Nov., 639 
Three Boys and Their Hearing Aids: Mrs. A. 
Bergdolt, Mrs. Melvin Morton—Nov., 6 


Value of Individual Hearing Aids in a School for 


the Deaf: James H. Galloway—Nov., 617 
AOTIVITIES 
National Society of Special Education: Vivian R. 
Greene—Oct., 567 
Program Honoring A. Graham Bell: Cecil Harlow 
—Mar., 139 
A.8.H.H 


National Hearing Week: President Truman’s En- 


dorsement—Oet. 558 


Report of Committee on Hard of Hearing Children 


—Nov., 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the American Society 


for the Hard of Hearing—Jan., 35 


AUDIOMETER 
Audiometer and Our Hearing Aids, The: Frank A. 
Taber—Aug., 453 
New Audio Testing Assembly of Dr. Watson's: 
Note—Sept., 


Bri, ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
Classes for the Deaf: Note—Mar., 134 
Program at Mt. Airy Honoring Bell—Mar., 39 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
Bell, A. G., Memories of: Ida H. Adams—Feb., 79 
Bell, Program at Mt. Airy—Mar., 139 
Betts, Otis A. (death of)—Dec., 709 
Buchan, A. P., Sudden Death of: Note—Oct. 564 
— Anita E.: Tyra Melvia Westling—Sept., 


94 
Cooley, Helen Wooster—Oct., 587 


Davies, Mrs. Rachel: pena to Western Re- 


serve Univ.—Nov., 647 
Eistad, Leonard M.—dJuly, 388 
Forrester, T. C., Dr.: Note—June, 336 
Forrester, Thomas Carlow: Harris Taylor—Sept., 
re De. C., 
the A.A is. a cpt. 
Gardner, Warren Ee kh 459 
Gilby, the Rev. F. Ww. G.—May, 268 
age Ruth, M.D.: Note—Apr., 240 
Dr. Percival (Hetirement)—valy, 888 
on aly Miss Carrie—Oct., 565 
Lanquerens. Leo—Swiss ies: A. E. Waller— 


» 217 
mine, Linda K., Death of—Oct., 566 
Montague Harriet, Tracy Clinic Gains: 
B. Tim rlake—Mar., 150 
Newhart and Encouragement: Synonyms: Josephine 
B. Timberlake—Sept., 506 
Newhart, Horace, M. Betty bate gage 505 
Newlee, Miss Clara E. (Retirement) —N ov., 647 
Palen, ‘Imogen B., Death of—Oct. 
Skyberg, Victor O. (Death of) Heb, 0 
Stovel, Laura—July, 388; Sept., 
Van Adestine, Gertrude—June, ‘sea, July, 393 
BLIND-DEAF 
aj Blind Baby, A: Parents Talk It Over—Jan., 


Cara's First Three Years: 
Aug., 439 
CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 
ee Deafness in Combat Flyers: Note—Mar., 


ee in Memory of by 


Josephine 


Dorothy L. Bowman—- 


CONSERVATION OF HEARING 
ee reed in Cook County, Illinois: Note 
Can a any Protect a Child’s Hearing? Clifford 
hencubauner M.D. pend ov., 624 


E. A. Gruver—Mar., 


Edna 
Phonograph Records for Little Children with Usable 





Dear ADULT 
— of a Deaf Mick: Charles Rae Jeffrey— 
Sept., 491 
Deaf tii in College, A: Charles Rae Jeffrey— 
Aug., 437 
“Dea ‘Workers Have Most Accidents’’: 
May, 278; Note—July, 411 , 
How My Neighbor Overcame His Handicap: Agnes 
Pauline Ray—Sept.. 508 
Welcome, American Citizen! Arthur B. Simon— 
July, 389 


Editorial— 


DEAF GRADUATES 


Deaf Graduates of Schools and Colleges for Hear- 
ing Students—Dec., 693 

Tests and Follow-up of Deaf Graduates: c. @. 
Bluett—Jan., 12; Feb., 82 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF : 
Adjustment of the Deaf to Their Eoeeies Con- 


temporaries: E. Gruver—Feb., 
an: Aphasic Child in a School for Pony Deaf: Alice 
ooney—Oct., 


consian Ex =periment, A: Helen H. Still—May, 261 

Creative an ne erg Activities for Young Deaf 
Children: Virginia S. Guthrie—Dec., 679 

Deaf Chidren and Hearing Children: A Plan to 
Promote Better Understanding—Sept., 487 

Don't Call Me Pappy! John W. Shaver—Oct., 583 

Hearing Children and Deaf Children: Mildred 
Groht—Apr., 204 

_—_ for a Deaf Baby: Jeanne C. Stuntz—Dec., 

1 


Language in the Primary Dormitory: Helen M. 
Streeter—Oct., 549 

Making Non-Functional "ie Function: Eliza- 
beth M. Haskins—May, 2 

New World, A—A Play for Baa Children and 
Hearin Children—Sept., 

Oralism Is an Attitude of Mind: Sibley Haycock; 


Note—Apr., 245 
Project on Transportation : Pearl S. Hill—June, 


Quotation from A. G. Bell—Mar., 


Some Modern Trends in the Education of the 
Deaf: Clarence D. O’Connor—Apr., 197 

Texas, New Legislation Regarding Exceptional Chil- 
dren—Sept., 528 

The Classroom b= about the Teacher: Boyd E. 
Nelson—Oct., 


329 
Size of Class: 
134 


EMPLOYMENT 


Personality Problems—Oct., 590 


FOREIGN : 


er Note— 
May, 2 


—, “| Hearing “Down Under,” The—Aug., 


Australian Hero: Molly Mather—July, 400 
Barbados: Gilby, F. W. @., Pioneer—May, 268 
Ceylon: 

Wilson—June, 3 

as M saaaaa = eaten 


pues of Hearing in Australia: 


Molly Mather—Mar., 


Cane: School for tae and Blind in Bogota, 
’ Columbia: Note—May, 300 
——,. — from "naan, A: Anders Han- 
sen— t., 
England: i sligh Leagues for the = of Hear- 
ing: Madeleine de Soyres—Aug., 455 
For the English War Deafened: Nete—Jv'e 410 
~ beg f Club in London, A: Sidney Moss— 
r. 
Ouguadiian the Hard of Hearing in England— 
Apr., 
Oxleys" The (England): 
362 
Greece: Work for the Deaf in: Note—Sept., 524 
New Zea'land: Hard of Hearing in New Zealand, 
e—June, 360 
Palestine: News from Miss Chapman—Apr., 233 


Report, Note—June, 


Philippines: School in the Philippines: Delight 
Rice—May, 264 
Twelve Years in the Philippines: Tyra Melvia 


Westling—Oct., 554; Dec.. 687 
ee Africa: A Letter from: Molly Mather-—Dec.,. 


704 
Southern Rhodesia: A Letter from: Molly Mather 
—Aug., 449 
Sweden, ‘A ts asa from (Dr. Martha P. Henning) 
—Dec. bs 
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News —o the School in Ceylon: Anne 
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December, 1945 


HANDIOAPPED CHILD (General) 
Aphasic Child in a School for the Deaf, An: Alice 
G. Rooney—Oct., 559 
Oregon’s Program for the Handicapped—First 
Year’s Work—Jan., 25 
Spastic Review Requests Contributions: 
Sept., 523 
HARD OF HBARING ADULT 
Better Than Blackmail: John A. Ferrall—July, 405 
Challenge of Deafness, The: J. C. Lewis—Apr., 220 
= in Every Pot, A: John A. Ferrall—Nov., 
64 


Note— 


Clinic Queue, The: Irene R. Ewing—June, 342 
Hy and the Battle of London: Sidney Moss— 
ov., 
English Leagues for the Hard of Hearing: Made- 
leine de Soyres—Aug., 455 : 
Fifth Perfection, The: Helen Smith Lowry—June, 
355 


Getting dees Without People: Arthur S. Garbett 

He That Hath Ears to Hear, Let Him Hear: Ruth 
H. Smead—Dec., 697 

Immersed in Water: John A. Ferrall—Oct., 579 

ad as a Sultry Temper: John A. Ferrall—Dec., 

Organising the Hard of Hearing in England—Apr., 
4 

a Guest, The: Althea R. Woodruff—Mar., 
151 


Random Notes of .. Otologist: Douglas Macfar- 


an, M.D.—Dec., 

Some Thoughts on Rehabilitation: Ann Lehman— 
June, 341 

Speech = the Hard of Hearing: Mary C. New— 
May, 282 


a That Overcometh: Susan L. Bennett—Oct., 
—o Laughter: Sara Emerald Nelson—Oct., 
Would You Trade: Althea R. Woodruff—Feb., 92 


Harp OF HEARING CHILD 
But No One Suspected Deafness: Ciwa Griffiths— 


Oct., 587 
Can a Parent Protect a Child’s Hearing? Clifford 
senberger, M.D.—Nov., 624 


Classes for .-'y of Hearing at Texas School: 
Note—Jan 
= of Hearing Children in San Diego: Note— 
ept., 
Probation Officer at San Diego Reports on Chil- 
dren’s Hearing: Note—Oct., 589 
HEARING AIDS 
rT of the Hearing Aid: Major J. C. 
Service Club—Jan., 33 
Audiometer and Our Hearing Aids, The: Frank 
A. Taber—Aug., 453 
Fitting of Hearing Aids, The: Ralph H. Crutchett 
une, 
nes Aid Batteries: Note—July, 409; Notes— 
ov. 
Hearing AK Aid ed Emma Vandewater Berger 
Hearing” ‘alae for Preschool Children: Note—Mar., 
1 


Hearing Aid Notes—Nov., 648 
Hearing Aids, War: Josephine B. Timber- 


Aid, The—Sgt. Richard W. Bancroft: 
Service Club—Jan.., 32 

ne to Hear Again: Sidney Blackstone—Sept., 

Measuring Hearing Aids: Note—Aug., 458 

Music and Our Hearing Aids: IlI—The Founda- 
tions of Modern Acoustics: Arthur S. Garbett— 


an., 27 
os Earphone Game, The: Arthur S. Garbett— 
ov., 
. Parents Talk Over Hearing Aids, The—Nov., 644 
Personal Hearing Aids for Deaf Children: Edna 
8. Levine and Agnes Dick Ness—Nov., 619 
= Prescribing and Fitting Hearing Aids: Note— 
ar 
Three Boys and Their Hearing Aids: Mrs. A. R. 
: Bergdolt, Mrs. Melvin Morton—Nov., 621 
Value of Individual Heese Aids in a School for 
the Deaf, The: James H "haliseup-~ies,, 617 


BIES 
» My Hobby—Miniature Books: William L. Wash- 


burn—Apr., 223 
RS TO THE EDITOR 
Aug., 457: Lip Reading: 





May H. Leavis; Wax in 








the Ears: Caroline C. 
Lucy E. Smyser 
Sept., 519: ‘Don't Believe He Is ay of Deaf: 
Mrs. C. Don’t Ever Give Up: Mrs. A. G. 
Oct., 586: ‘Holland Is Free Once ote W. G. 
Sanders; Hearing Aids and Batteries: Anne 
ar 


. Porter; Hearing Aids: 


LiP READING FOR AD’ 


ULTS 

Another Lip Reading Club a Northern England: 
Edgar L. Mundin—Oct., 585 

Aa ea” . ne to Read Speech: John Keith 
asi. ug., 4 

Army icdies, Lip Reading, The: Helen Scriver— 
Dec., 699 

Art Lectures at Metropolitan Museum: 
Jan., 39 

Concerning Lip Reading Texts: Molly Mather— 
June, 348 

Dryness of Lip Reading, The: Molly Mather— 


Apr., 231 
Is Li ae Dry and Technical? Molly Mather 
an., 37 
Lip Reader’s Ten Commandments, A: Catherine 
A. Hood—June, 346 
Lip yg Club in London, A: Sidney Moss— 


‘Note— 


Apr., 227 

Lip seating Controversy Again: Molly Mather 
—May 

Lip Reading ing a Harriette and Herman 
Goldberg—Oct., 


i; Reading skin ; —— training by Army) 

ote—Oct.,. 578 

New Kind of Lip Reading Book, A: Josephine B. 
Timberlake—Mar., 154 

Tales of Hoffmen: Cpl. Orville M. Armstrong— 
Oct., 577; Nov., 641; Des., 706 

With the Lip Reading Class: Alleyne Cook Geer 


With the Practice Class: Bells for Lip Reading: 
Clara M. Ziegler—June, 357 


LisspsTH LONG-FROCK 


By Hans Aanrud: Rephrased by Myra S. Doolittle 
—Jan., 20; Feb., 80 


MISOBLLANEOUS 


Child’s Other Half, The: Note—Jan., 

Duty of ee Otologist : Westley M. tee. 294 
Defense Against Noise: Note—July, 412 

Kenfield Memorial Scholarship; Note—Mar., 170 
Lexington School Buys Property: Note—May, 310 
New Editor for the Annals: Note—Mar., 166 
New Use for Ear Plugs: Note—Mar., 166 
Octogenarian’s Philosophy—Oct., 587 

a aa for Relief of Deafness—Mar., 232; May, 


Special Education in Newark: Note—May, 306 

Tennessee Conferences on Exceptional "onildren : 
Note—June, 331 

Thank ba House Cleaners! a. 170 

USSR Needs These Things Now! Oct., 

Uz. “ es of Education: Annual ion yi 

a 

me. K.. Rerefence List—Oct., 588 

We Get What We Pay For (Teachers’ Salaries) 
—Jan., 41 


Mouty MATHER’s Mart Box 


Jan., 36: A Letter from the Home Front; Is Lip 
Reading Dry and Technical?; Are We For- 
eigners? 

Feb., 98: Three hours in New York; The Lost 
Continent of Lemuria; Do We Feel the Sounds 
of Words? Ears and the Job 

Mar., 160: An American in Ceylon; Mr. Atrobus 
in South Africa; >} an Illinois Farmer 

Apr., 228: Miss Fox of epee City; Mr. Calkins 
is Writing a Book; The hie of Lip Reading 

my, 289: A Federal Employee Describes Her 
ob; Vermont Maid Maple Syrup; Lip Reading 
Controver, Again - 

June, 347: king the Air: A Paean for Steward- 
esses; Air Travel is Hard on the Deaf; Con- 
cerning Le omnes SS oy Vouta REVIEW in 

ea 


Demand; 

July, 400: On ; be gs with the Antipodes; Aus- 
tralian Hero; Have We Been Fair to the Aus- 
tralians?; Deafness and Dancing; South Amer- 
ican Visitors; Timely G . 

Aug., 449: A ‘“How-to-Do” k; the Stay-at- 
Homes Need Readjusting; “Meeting the Public 
Without Hearing”; On etting Along with Peo- 


ple; A Letter from Southern Rodesia 
Sept, 512: A Room Full of Lip Readers; The In- 
fluence of the Volts Bureau; A Hearing Aid in 
a Hospital: A Letter from Washi oe 
Travel ¢ for the Deafened; Take Your Cho 
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Oct., 581: Deaf Boys, in Switzerland; London Dur- 
ing the Blitz; V-J' Day on a Shi 


P are 
“Obligations” 


Nov., 635: Prejudices and Attitudes; 
to the Deafened: Emotional Attitudes toward 
Deafness: A Museum Job for a Soldier; Rhythm 
and Deafness 

Dec., 702: From California to Connecticut: A Let- 
ter from South Africa 

PARENTS, ARTICLES FOR 

Betsy: Eileen Baldwin—July, 391 

Camping Experiment, A: Helen H. Still-—May, 261 

Deaf Mick in College, A: Charles Rae Jeffrey— 
Aug., 437 . 

Making Non-Functional Hearing Function: Eliza- 
beth M. Haskins—May, 269 

P. T. A. Program for a Deaf School, A: Margaret 
Fitzgerald—Apr., 211 

We Went to See Joan Graduate: Mortis L. Ernst 
—June, 327 

Why Take Time Out for Speech Teaching/: Arthur 


B. Simon—June, 326 
PARENTS TALK IT Over, THE 

Jan., 17: Diagramming Sentences Helps Language; 
A Deaf Blind Baby; In Public School with a 
Hearing Aid 

Mar., 147: Progress of a Five Year Old; Mental 
Age of an Eleven Year Old: Beginning J.ip Read- 
ing; A Sixteen Year Old; It Takes Patience and 


Tim 

Apr., ‘212: Too Much Teaching at the Table?; 
Using Deafness as an Alibi; Ready for Indi- 
vidual Aid; Getting Over First Hazards 

May, 273: Just Beginning to Learn; In Public 
School with a Hearing Aid; Becoming Aware of 
Deafness; Stop Saying ‘It Can’t Be Done” 

June, 332: Concerning Residential Schools; First 
Year at Boarding School; How Can Poor Spell- 
ing Be Corrected?; Liked Lisbeth Longfrock; 
Flying to School; Margaret Likes Her Hearing 
Aid; A Long Way from Home; Beginning Lip 
Reading 


July, 394: Helping to Understand the Deaf; Deaf- 
ened at the age of Six; A Nine Year Old Me- 
chanic; Billy's Vocabulary Is Growing; A Letter 


from a Mother-Teacher; Arts and Crafts for a 
Deaf Boy; Growing Aware of Deafness 
Aug., 443: Letters from Roundabout Nine; Dale 
is Becoming Adjusted; Freddy Commutes to 
School; Two ‘‘Live Wires’’; Consistency the Best 
Ally; Allen, Five, Hopes to Attend School Soon; 
Radio and Coupon Clipping 
Sept., 495: Are We Too Careful?; 
to the Hearing World; Too Much Stress on Out- 
side Life?; A High School Scout; Good Speech 
and Lip Reading; A Young Printer; In Public 

High School; A Summer Worth While 
Nov., 644: The Parents Talk Over Hearing Aids 
Dec., 683: Beginning Among Hearing Children; 
Various Lessons from Experience; Learning the 
Meaning of ‘“And’’; Born in Honolulu; A Deaf 
Girl in High School: A Little Mexican Girl 
PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILDREN 


Canadian Nursery School for the Deaf: Note— 
July, 411 

Clinic for Mothers and Children, Illinois: Note— 
Aug., 460 

- ,* a Deaf Baby: Jeanne (C. Stuntz—Dec.. 

History of Preschool Education for the Deaf: 
i eae S. Guthrie—Jan., 5; Feb., 72: Mar., 
1 

Summer Program At Tracy Clinic: Note—July, 412 

Training Deaf Babies: Irene R. Ewing- —Apr., 208 

PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 
Importance of Guarding Your Hearing: Radio 


Broadcast—Mar., 157 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEAR- 


ING 
On Getting Along Without People: Arthur S. Gar- 


bett—Feb.. 87 
Would You Trade?: Althea R. Woodruff—Feb., 92 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
Aid to: A Congressional Investigation 
POEMS 
Flowers That Bloom in Busy Streets: Harris Tay- 
lor—June, 370 
For All These: Juliet Wilbox Tompkins—Nov., 612 
House of Deafness, This: Louis Stephen Papp— 
June, 356 
Inri: Cristina Valentine Martinez—June, 356 
Resolution: Saul Kessler—June, 356 
Silences: Catherine A. Hood—Feb., 93 
Summer Rain: Louis Stephen Papp—June, 356 


-—Apr., 206 


’ 


Well Adjusted * 


The Volta Review 


To Americans In An English Village: A. B. Pur- 


die—Sept., 511 


“You-All’’: An Anonymous Southerner—June, 358 
READING 
Helping a Deaf .Child Enjoy Reading: Myra §, 
Doolittle—Feb., 77 
RBHABILLITATION 


Indiana Takes A Step: Sieensiate, 409 

Rehabilitation in New Jersey: Note—July, 411 

Some Thoughts on Rehabilitation: Ann Lehman— 
June, 341 

REVIEWS 

Basic English: Julia E. Johnsen—May, 292 

Canadian Book on Lip Reading: M. Faircloth— 
Feb., 102 

Conversational Efficiency: Martha E. Bruhn—May, 
292 

Fenestration Versus Hearing Aid: George E. Sham- 
baugh—June, 358 

Handicapped Workers in Industry: Clarence A. 
Trump in Monthly Labor Review—Apr., 234 

How to Read Better and Faster: Norman Lewis 
—Review by Louise Neuschutz—July, 407 

Infants Without Families: Anna Freud. and Doro- 
thy Burlingham—Apr., 210 

It Was Not My Own Idea: 
Feb., 103 

Injuries to Hearing in Industry: Warren H. Gard- 
ner in Industrial Medicine—Apr., 232 

Jobs for the = Handicapped: Louise 
se hutz—Mar., 64 

Lip Reading ue Hearing Aids: 


Robinson Pierce— 


Neu- 


Irene R. Ewing 


—Mar., 163 
Needs of cca, Children: Elise P. Martens 
—May, 295 


New Hope for the Deaf in Hygeia and Reader's 
Digest: Reviewed by B. Timberlake—Apr., 


Physical Impairment and Job Performance: Verne 
K. Harvey, M.D. and E. Parker Luongo, M.D. 
—May, 278 

Pronouncing Dictionary of American English: John 
S. Kenyon and Thomas A. Knott: Reviewed by 
E. H. Spiegelberg—Feb., 102 

Rehabilitating the Hard of Hearing Child: Chil- 
dren’s Bureau—Apr., 234 


Speech-Hearing Tests: Douglas Macfarlan, M.D. 
—June, 359 
Trask School Lip Reading Practice Material— 


Feb., 102 
Value of Individual Hearing Aids: Report of Sub- 
committee National Research Council—Mar., 164 
Ascertainment of Deafness in Infancy and Early 
Childhood, The: I. R. Ewing and A. W. G. 
Ewing (reviewed by Mary C. New)—Sept., 516 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman: Commit- 
tee of the National Research Council—Sept., 516 
Annals ef the American Academy of Poli al and 
Social Science, The—Sept., 517 ¥ 
A Survey with pecial 


National Health Agencies: 
Harold M. 


Reference to Voluntary 
Cavins—Sept., 517. 

“T Am Different’ (Modern Romances for August) 
—Sept., 518 


Associations: 


Education An Investment in People: Committee 
on Education, Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
S.—Sept., 518 

Best Is Yet, The: Morris E:nst—Sept., 518 5 

Dictionary of Education: Edited by Carter V. 


Good—Oct., 592 
Report of ASHH Com. 
dren—Nov., 647 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Alabama School for the Deaf, 

Note—July, 


on Hard of Hearing Chil- 


Dr. Ganey Resigns: 


Arkansas, New Superintendent: Note—June, 359 

Atlanta, Junior League School for the Deaf: Note 
—May, 

Boston, ‘Horace Mann ‘School, Anniversary of— 


Jan., 


10 
— School, News from: Anne Wilson—June, 
39 


Miss Chapman—Apr., 233 


Pe... News from 
Note—May. 


Lexington School’s Beautiful Booklet: 
C 


Mt. Airy, Penna.: Note—Oct.. 588 ‘ 
North Carolina School: Miss New and Miss Groht 
Visit—Jan., 48; Centennial—May, 294; Sept. 
§21 
Philippines, The School in: Delight Rice—May, 
264; June, 337 2 
Philippines, Twelve Years in the: Tyra Melvia 
Westling—Oct., 554; Dec., 67 
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Southeastern Schools, Executives of: Note—Jan., 
39 

Texas School, New Superintendent at: Note—Mar., 
167 


ScHOOL REPORTS 

American School for the Deaf, Hartford—Oct., 588 

Bogota, Colombia—May, 300 

Colorado—May, 304 

Dominican Schools, 
Oct., 588 

Florida—June, 361 

Idaho—June, 361 

Maryland—May, 304 

New York School—May, 

Pennsylvania—July, 414 

Saint Mary's, Buffalo—May, 304 

South Caroline—May, 300 

Tennessee—July, 414 

Western — ia 361 

Wisconsin—Oct., 

SERVICE CLUB 

Jan., 31: The Program at Chickasha; Adaptability 
of the Hearing Aid; Sayjayver 

Feb., 94: A U. S. Hospital in England 


Cape Town, South Africa— 


304 


Apr., 224: Geological Diversions in the British 
Isles. Illustrations from N. Y. Sounding Post 

May, 285: Speech Reception Test; Rhyme about 
Australia; Still on the Job for Australia; Back 
in the U. S. A.; Where are the Deafened Vet- 
erans? 

June, 350: Veterans Sounding Post, New York 
League 

July, 403: Discusses the News; A “Spare” Hear- 


ing Aid for Veterans!; Going Ahead in Texas; 
Item from an Army Post; G.I. (poem) ; Di lomas 
for California Trainees; Did You Know Rodger 
nes Was Hard of Hearing?; New York Once 
gain 

Sept., 509: Hears from a Teacher Who Shares Ad- 
ventures; To Americans in an English Village 
(poem) by A. B. Purdie 

Oct., 575: He Has Reasoned It Out (letter from 
a service man); Audiometer Test at Borden Gen- 
eral Hospital (illustration); About the Navy’s 


Program; A New Approach to Lip Reading; 
Tales of Hoffmen 
8PEECH 
Common Sense and- Speech Teaching: Sister St. 
Sept., 485 





735 


New Artificial Larynx, A: Note—Jan., 48 
New Kind of ‘Visible Speech,” A: Dec., 677 
Sayjayver, Sgt. Eugene P. Loder: Service Club— 
Jan., 34 
Speech for the Hard of Hearing: 
—May, 282 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Clinic for Mothers and Young Deaf Children at 
Jacksonville, Ill.: Note—Aug., 460 
Dr. Jellinek at Chestnut Ridge: Note—July, 410 
New Mexico School for the Deaf—Course in Audi- 
ometry: Note—May, 306 
Ohio State University: Note—June, 359 
One-Week Institute on Reading Problems at Penna. 
State College of Education—June, 361 
Special Education Workshop, Terre Haute, 
Note—May, 2 
University of Southern California: Note—May, 306 
University Summer Courses—July, 408 
Workshop for Teachers of the Deaf at Columbia: 
Note—Jan., 39 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Teacher Education at St. 
trude—Jan., 11 
Program for Teacher Training at Buffalo State 
Teachers College: Note—Jan., 48 
Teacher Training in Rhode Island: Note—Marf., 167 
Dr. Taylor on Teacher Training—July, 408 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE WORK DEALING WITH 
HEARING (See Summer Schools) 
University Speech and Hearing Center, A: Lowell 
C. Ruch—July, 399 
University Summer Courses—July, 408 
Vorcs 
This Strange Voice: Catherine A. Hood—Mar., 
Speech for the Hard 
—May, 282 
WaR AND DEFECTIVE HEARING (For additional ar- 
ticles see Service Club) 
Army Studies Lip Reading, The: 
—Dec., 699 
Aural Casualty and the Teacher of the Deaf, The: 
James H. Galloway—June, 325 
Benson (Miss) Wins Commission: Note—June, 342 
English War Deafened: Note—July, 410 
No Sign Language in Army: Note—Dec., 709 
Traumatic Deafness in Combat Flyers—Mar., 165 


Mary C. New 


Ind.: 


Mary's: Sister Rose Ger- 


155 
of Hearing: Mary C. New 


Helen Scriver 
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Just Received from England 


A new shipment of. 


LIP READING AND 
HEARING AIDS 


By Irene B. Ewing 


The Manchester University Press has 
had such an unprecedented demand 
' for this book that it has been im- 
possible to keep it in stock. A lim- 


ited quantity now available. Orders 


filled as received. 
Cloth bound, $1.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), io 50 for one 
eee oe Cee: See anes See ‘or each ad- 
= og 


sa Se., a 


MAN, 34, M.A. degree, wants position in audiometric 
testing, League for the HOH or in general hearing 
therapy work. Six years’ experience. Elmer J. La- 
Branche, 1705 25th f onmra North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED by western school: Outstanding, orally 
trained teacher expert in developing speech and residual 
hearing in deaf children. Required to teach ten months 
per year; eleventh month optional; one month’s vaca- 
tion with salary. Salary $280.00 per month. Address 
Box 0-845, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Experienced oral teacher for primary chil- 
peech correction teacher, for private south- 
- Splendid opportunity for right parties. 
Address Box 30, care of Volta Bureau. 

WANTED: Teacher for lip reading and light office 
duties. San Antonio Hearing Center, 316-18 Hicks 
Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


WANTED: 


insertion. Cash oh with orders. 
Wottianet — <2 1537 

















Experienced teacher to help organize a 


nursery school class for deaf children in large eastern 
city. Address Box B-35, The Volta Bureau. 














GAIN): 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


One Time When Hearing Helped.—Whea 
a midwestern reporter turned in a story about a 
farmer’s loss of 2,025 pigs by theft, writes Max. 
well Droke in Coronet, an alert copyreader 
thought the figure pretty high and telephoned 
the farmer to check it. “Did you have 2,025 pigs 
stolen?” he asked. The distraught farmer an. 
swered “Yeth.” The smart newsman thanked 
him, hung up the telephone and changed the 
copy to make the loss 2 sows and 25 pigs. 


Modern Usage in Speaking 


Aincha (from the Siamese)—pronounced as 
spelled, meaning: “Ain’t you?” Modern ver. 
sion of: “Are you not?” 


D’jhu (early Semitic) —pronounced “Ju”—mean- 
ing: “Did 

Gotta (probably low Dutch)—pronounced as it 
looks, meaning: “Have you a. . .?” or “I must.” 

Harya (from the Comanche) a form of saluta- 
tion meaning: “How are you?” 

Jeet (possibly Hungarian) Modern interrogatory 
form, as “Jeet yet?” meaning “Did you eat 

ts 

K’min (Indo-Chinese origin)—pronounced “Kuh- 
Min”; invitational form, meaning: “Come in” 
or “enter.” 

Ayntet (of Tibetan origin), Frequently used in 
everyday conversation, as “Ayntet hot ?”—much 
simpler than its forebear “Is it not?”, but means 
the same. 

Hoozher—(believed to be more the Mongolian) 
Now used as a modern interrogatory form: 
“Hoozher friend?” 

Java (very evidently Javanese) Used in the in 
terrogatory forth “Java good time?” 

Gunna (of Norwegian origin) Replaces the out 
moded English phrase “Are you going to?” 
Iva (from the Icelandic) a time saving contrac 

tion of “I have a.” “Iva new book.” 

Swati (origin obscure) —Pronounced Reine. 
Modern condensation of “That is what I . 
as “Swati thought.” “Swati voy bie “ 

—A, A. Journal, 


All the Fault of the Yanks.—“Perhaps,” 
said the English judge, “counsel for the defense 
would like to explain the meaning of the x se 
sion ‘sez you’?” The counsel arose. 
Honor,” he said, “it would appear that it is 
slang expression of American origin which 
gained regrettable currency in the language of the 
people through the agency of the cinema. 

I am given to understand, employed to indicate 
state of dubiety as to the creditability or 

of a statement made by a speaker.” “Oh, yeah?” 
observed the judge. 


Did you hear about the moron who put iodine 
in his wallet because he had a cut in his pay? ’ 
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| OTARION 
| 448 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me a descriptive folder about 
Otarion, and details of your Payment Plan. 


448 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, IIL. 
Authorized dealers in principal cities 








WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 





Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Ycars to College Entrance 








A LAD AS FINE AS HE LOOKS 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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